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Burckhardt’ s ‘ Civilization of the Renaissance’ 
A Century after its Publication 


by HANS BARON 


ifs September 1960 a hundred years will have passed since the ap- 
pearance of Jacob Burckhardt’s Kultur der Renaissance in Italien. 
No other work has had a comparable influence on the formation of 
the concept of the Renaissance, and during the last one or two gen- 
erations it has become an historical classic read in all western coun- 
tries. Since the re-publication of Burckhardt’s original text by Walter 
Goetz in 1922,! one German reprint has followed another. After the 
second World War the early Italian and English translations began to 
share in this ever-growing popularity (America has seen three new 
editions recently), while the first Spanish translation came out in 
South America in 1942. 

How is the Renaissance scholar to evaluate this late posthumous 
triumph of a book whose slow acceptance by his contemporaries 
brought bitter disappointment to its author? Fifty years ago, when 
the ‘revolt of the medievalists’ against the nineteenth-century con- 
ception of the Renaissance was in full swing, the usual reaction of 
scholars to Burckhardt’s work was fear that an apparently irrepressi- 
ble product of a period of historiography long passed might perpetu- 
ate an antiquated bias against the Middle Ages and a false image of 
the unscrupulous, ruthless, and lusty ‘superman’ of the Renaissance, 
Today, after another half-century, little of that suspicion has sur- 
vived. Many, of course, disagree with Burckhardt’s views, but few 
still think they are confronted with a work disfigured by strong 
prejudices against the medieval past. The reason is both a change of 
attitude toward some of the phenomena described in the Civilization 
of the Renaissance and, even more, a better knowledge of its author. 

Our views of Burckhardt and his place as an historian have been 
essentially transformed in three respects. First, we can see more clearly 
the injustice of comparing too closely the positions of Burckhardt 
and Michelet, the two authors who first entitled books “The Renais- 
sance’-—even though it is true that Burckhardt borrowed from Mich- 


1 From the third to the twelfth edition, L. Geiger, as editor, had transformed the 
book into a two-volume handbook constantly growing in length. 
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elet the famous formula ‘the discovery of the world and of man’. 
For whereas Michelet, as heir to eighteenth-century attitudes, saw the 
Middle Agesas a time of ‘proscription’ of nature and science, of ‘abdi- 
cations successives de l’indépendence humaine’, one finds no trace of 
such a disparagement in Burckhardt. That his work could be at all 
considered to reflect a similar anti-medieval prejudice, is explainable 
only by the circumstance that the terse and pointed comments of the 
Civilization of the Renaissance cannot be read together with the origi- 
nally planned companion volumes on the culture of the Middle Ages 
which were never published (except for the previously written Age of 
Constantine the Great). As an academic teacher in Ziirich and in Basel, 
however, Burckhardt continually lectured on medieval history, and © 
the carefully prepared manuscripts of these lectures, preserved in the 
Burckhardt archives, have been consulted during the last few decades 
for the reconstruction of his historical ideas, in particular by Werner 
Kaegi for his fundamental biography of Burckhardt. In his courses, 
at the very time when he was working out the guiding principles of — 
his Civilization, we find Burckhardt apologizing to his listeners at 
Ziirich for the adoption—‘for want of something better’—of the 
fashionable term ‘Renaissance’ even though the word sounded ‘as if 
during the Middle Ages all cultural life had been sleeping as though 
dead’. He talked about the ‘undying sympathy’ that captures anyone 
who has grasped the spiritual harmony of medieval art, and even 
after the appearance of his book he never retracted in his lectures, to 
the end of his long life, his positive approach to the Middle Ages.? 
Although from the 1850’s on classic art became his greatest love 
and although he now discovered the emergence of a new world 
of culture in the Italy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, he did 
not lose his responsiveness to medieval values. Rather, he set an ex- 
ample of flexibility, becoming one of the founding fathers of his- 
toricism. 

There has been a corresponding change in the appraisal of Burck- 
hardt’s school and influence. When at about the turn of the nineteenth 
century scholars began to criticize and refute the late-nineteenth- 
century myth of the uninhibited and secular, if not pagan, ‘man of 
the Renaissance’, little distinction was made between John Addington 


2 W. Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt: Eine Biographie, vol. m (Basel, 1956), pp. 325 f., 586, 
590. 
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Symonds’ glorification of the Renaissance, the effects of Nietzsche’s 
teaching of the superman, and Burckhardt’s own ideas. Since World 
War t1, however, a number of investigations, especially in Germany, 
have sharply brought out the difference in spirit that separated Burck- 
hardt’s attitude from Nietzsche’s reinterpretation, a difference clearly 
noticed by Burckhardt himself. In America, Wallace K. Ferguson’s 
history of the interpretation of the Renaissance has pointed out that 
the presumed Burckhardtian elements that were attacked and pruned 
after 1900 were actually toa large extent not Burckhardt’s own views, 
but rather their modifications by late-nineteenth-century writers.’ 
This recognition has also influenced the long-standing controversy 
about Burckhardt’s interpretation of religion in the Renaissance. To 
be sure, the religious attitude of the trecento and quattrocento has re- 
mained one of the most widely discussed aspects of the period, but 
the anti-Burckhardtian asperity of forty or fifty years ago has disap- 
peared from most of these discussions because we have become more 
aware of Burckhardt’s own tendency to give due place to the Chris- 
tian religion and even to the impact of traditional medieval religion, 
alongside the agnosticism and theistic religiosity which are stressed in 
his picture. Furthermore, today we realize better that only through 
anachronistic distortion can the ideas of St. Francis and his first fol- 
lowers be thought to converge with the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century mind. It has become possible to imagine a panorama of the 
Renaissance in which the influence of Franciscan spirituality on the 
beginning of the period is followed and replaced by the secular 
individualism which emerged in the quattrocento. 

Finally, the perspective of Burckhardt’s work has changed because 
of a widening knowledge of the conceptions of the Renaissance that 
had preceded it. Many studies of the history of those conceptions 
have established? not only that the term ‘Renaissance’ as the name of 
an historical period had been in widespread use, especially in France, 
when Burckhardt adopted it, but also that the view which held 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian culture to be the first stage in 

3 A. v. Martin, Nietzsche und Burckhardt: Zwei geistige Welten im Dialog (3d ed., 


Basel, 1945), passim; E. Salin, Jacob Burckhardt und Nietzsche (2d ed., Heidelberg, 
1948), passim; W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought (Boston, 1948), 


pp. 204 f. 
4 Especially W. K. Ferguson, op. cit. On the Renaissance conception of the French 


Enlightenment, see also Franco Simone, Studi Francesi, 1x (1959), 399-411. 
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the evolution of modern culture had been accepted since the days of 
Humanism. Although the historians of the Enlightenment had begun 
to argue that the resumption of neglected classical studies and the in- 
flux to Italy of Greek scholars after 1453 could not have caused an 
intellectual revolution, they had not doubted that fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Italy had in fact experienced such a revolution. As 
Voltaire put it, during the age of the Medici ‘the Italians alone had 
everything’ —all of the cultural achievements then accessible. His in- 
terpretations differed from the humanistic view only in concluding 
that ‘le génie des Toscanes’ and not the revived letters had ultimately 
caused the flowering of the Renaissance, and that Humanism and 
classical art contained an element of rational enlightenment that 
would finally blossom, after the perfection of classicism in the France 
of Louis xtv, into a ‘sound philosophy’ and ‘la raison humaine per- 
fectionnée’. Whenever, after that, classicist tendencies reappeared, 
the views of the humanists and of these eighteenth-century writers 
could fuse, strengthening each other. Gibbon, appraising in the epi- 
logue to his Decline and Fall the re-emergence of the knowledge of 
antiquity in fifteenth-century Italy, described the humanistic erudi- 
tion of the quattrocento as the ‘celestial dew’ that helped to prepare 
the ground for the rise of the modern vernacular idioms and litera- 
tures, and eventually for speculative philosophy and experimental 
science. In Burckhardt’s own period, Jean-Pierre Charpentier pub- 
lished a two-volume Histoire de la Renaissance des Lettres en Europe au 
quinzieme siécle (1843) in which the Middle Ages and the Italian 
quattrocento were looked upon as two different worlds, the Humanism 
of the quattrocento having opened the way to the modern national 
literatures and to the skeptical, anti-authoritarian spirit which cul- 
minated in Erasmus and Montaigne. 

An evolutional scheme of modern history that included the Ren- 
aissance had, therefore, been commonplace for several centuries 
when Burckhardt set to work. What was new and important in his 
approach was, in the first place, the difference that, after having been 
a follower of Romanticism in his younger years, he was neither ready 
to identify the spirit of Renaissance Italy with the infancy of enlight- 
ened thought nor willing to agree with the neoclassicist thesis of a 
causal role for the revival of ancient letters; his book, in fact, abounds 
with rebuttals against this classicist belief. Some others of the princi- 
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ples he followed were also far from being basically personal and sub- 
jective guesses, since they were borrowed from contemporary move- 
ments in which he found support for his revolt from the Romanti- 
cism of his youth. The notion that there had been a ‘discovery of the 
world and of man’ during the Renaissance, was shared by many of 
his contemporaries who, after abandoning the romantic cult of the 
Middle Ages, were wondering about the nature and origin of the 
world which had succeeded the age of feudalism and religious asceti- 
cism. While the succinct and elegant formula ‘la découverte du 
monde et... del’homme’ came from France, a similar approach was 
found in Germany. There, Hegel and historians like Karl Hagen who 
were influenced by him had begun to define the tendencies initiating 
the modern world in terms of a new self-respect, a vindication of 
family life and material goods, the dignity of labor, and a new in- 
terest in ‘man’s inner life’ and in ‘external nature’. Some of the crucial 
elements in Burckhardt’s leitmotif of ‘the development of the individ- 
ual’ were derived from Goethe. To his German translation of Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s autobiography (published in 1803), Goethe had ap- 
pended a sketch of Cellini and his contemporary world that had 
turned the old, time-honored accusations against the wickedness and 
depravity of the sixteenth-century Italian into a searching psycholog- 
ical analysis. In studying Cellini, Goethe had formed the idea of an 
age which had brought forth men of rare passion, marked by gross 
sensuality and feverish, brutal vindictiveness, but also by higher 
yearnings: an honest respect for religious and ethical values, for the 
genius of great men, and for noble enterprises. In Goethe’s appraisal, 
the impulsiveness of Cellini’s nature yields to a thousand tempta- 
tions, but does not finally succumb to lowly pleasures. The force of 
this psychology (and perhaps of some comparable portrayals of 
sixteenth-century Italians by Stendhal in France) is felt throughout 
Burckhardt’s analysis of the development of the individual 

The fact that Burckhardt wove all these various strands of thought 
into his Civilization does not detract from its originality. It is high 
praise if it can be said of an historian’s work that he has helped to 
put some of the most fruitful ideas of his own time into the frame of 
reference used in exploring an area of the past. In Burckhardt’s 
case, the newly mapped area comprised the Italian quattrocento and 
part of the trecento after Dante and Petrarch—in other words, roughly 
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the stretch of history on which the historiography of Humanism and 
of the Enlightenment had long centered. Focusing the historical 
questions of the early nineteenth century upon this very part of 
Italian history was nonetheless something new. Hegel when attribut- 
ing the beginning of the modern age to the Reformation, as well as 
Michelet when placing the dividing line in the sixteenth century and 
chiefly outside Italy, had both expressly disparaged the civilization of 
quattrocento Italy.® And the psychological observations of the poets 
and writers, though referring to Italy, had dealt with the sixteenth 
century. Consequently, although it is true that some of Burckhardt’s 
basic questions had been adopted from contemporaries or predeces- 
sors, no one had yet, by using these questions, thrown light on the 
period which, since Burckhardt, was to be called the Italian Renais- 
sance. Burckhardt had found the first incentive for this shift in quat- 
trocento art;® but before his observations could develop into a state- 
ment on the role of the quattrocento for Renaissance culture in general, 
he had to assimilate an entire new world of chronicles and other his- 
torical sources that had never been seriously exploited for ‘Kultur- 
geschichte’. From Kaegi’s narrative we can now learn that Burck- 
hardt accepted the call to Ziirich during the half-decade preceding 
the publication of the Civilization in part because an important col- 
lection of editions of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century sources had 
been brought together there. One by one he took home the huge 
volumes of Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores and all the rich ma- 
terial brought to light in his own time, laying foundations broader 
than those of any previous effort to reconstruct the history of the age 
of humanistic literature and culture. 

Our awareness of the gradual growth of the historical conception 
set forth in the Civilization of the Renaissance is the third factor re- 
sponsible for the differences between our present appraisal of Burck- 
hardt and the judgments still current in the 1920's. No one familiar 
with the antecedents and the genesis of Burckhardt’s work will won- 


5 On Hegel, cf. D. Cantimoriin Annali della Scuola Norm. Sup. di Pisa, ser. 0, vol.1 
(1932), 235-239. 

6 In the Cicerone (1855) he had, for the field of architecture, placed the beginning of 
‘the Renaissance in the proper sense’ (eigentliche Renaissance) at ‘about 1420’ (Burck~ 
hardt, Gesamtausgabe, vol. m1, p. 153); cf. also the magnificent description of the ‘new 
spirit’ in painting developing ‘during the first decades of the 15th century’ (ibid., 
vol. Iv, p. 186). 
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der whether his apparent discovery of a new period was, perhaps, 
a rash act of illusion—whether (as was asked not many years ago) 
there was any Italian Renaissance at all. 

Does agreement about the solidity and vastness of Burckhardt’s 
attainment mean that his view on the place of the Renaissance in 
European history is now, after a hundred years, finally winning the 
day? Burckhardt’s thesis, to be sure, was not simply that the basic 
elements of modern civilization first appeared in a rudimentary form 
in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italy, to spread from there and 
advance through the northern countries. This was how late humanists 
had viewed the progress of their cause since the early quattrocento, and 
how eighteenth-century writers had conceived that progress from 
the Medicean age to the ‘sound philosophy’ of the French and Eng- 
lish Enlightenment. But to the generation which had freed itself from 
Romanticism the cardinal point appeared to be that after the decay 
of feudalism and a hierarchical order a ‘modern’ type of society had 
somewhere emerged in which the social function of the individual, 
his sense of values, and his perceptive powers had changed. Burck- 
hardt was searching not so much for the roots of a gradually unfold- 
ing modern development, as for the first recognizable evidence of the 
modern state and of modern man. “The Renaissance was to be pre- 
sented,’ Burckhardt declared during the preparation of his work, 
‘in so weit sie Mutter und Heimat des modernen Menschen geworden 
ist’; the book was to point out ‘a number of phenomena of the mod- 
ern mind.” No other Ieitmotif occurs as often in the text as the con- 
tention that the Italian of the Renaissance “was the firstborn among 
the sons of modern Europe’, that ‘the Italian Renaissance must be 
called the leader of modern ages’, and that ‘the first truly modern 
men’, ‘a wholly recognizable prototype of modern man’, arose from 
Petrarch’s time to the quattrocento.’ Only two other points are made 


7 Kaegi, op. cit., pp. 664, 673. 

8 The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (Modern Library, New York, 1954), 
pp. 100, 416, 219, 249. The last quotation, in German ‘ein ganz kenntliches Urbild des 
modernen Menschen’, runs in the only available, continually reprinted translation by 
S. G. C. Middlemore: ‘a significant type of the modern spirit’. ‘Significant’, ‘type’, 
‘spirit’, are all inaccurate and misleading renderings—a warning against the use of 
Middlemore’s text without consultation of the German original. Incidentally, this 
specific reference to the ‘Urbild des modernen Menschen’ was later cancelled, presum- 
ably because of objections raised by Wilhelm Dilthey; cf. Kaegi, op. cit., pp. 719-722. 
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quite as frequently, both closely interrelated with the first. One is 
that the classical revival in literature and art was not the cause of the 
new culture, but only a helpful support. The other is that the fresh 
cultural growth took place because by the quattrocento a new society 
and a new kind of state had delivered the individual from the bonds 
of the feudal age and taught him to accept the validity of secular 
values and of critical thought that was not recognized outside Italy ~ 
until the sixteenth century or later. 

Couched in these precise terms, Burckhardt’s notion of the Ren- 
aissance hardly appears to be on its way to general adoption by present- 
day students. At least two antagonistic evolutional schemes have also 
been making much headway recently. First, a resurgence of the hu- 
manistic view of history has come about in a new guise, in spite of 
Burckhardt’s caveat against treating the revival of the classical studies 
as causa prima. As the classical factor in medieval literature, philosophy, 
and art became better known, the history of European culture began . 
to be viewed by some as a continual oscillation between periods of 
greater and lesser influence of the antique-humanistic elements. In 
this view, the Italian Humanism of the fourteenth to sixteenth cen- 
turies falls between a medieval phase and a modern phase of human- 
istic classicism under French leadership, and thus Renaissance Italy 
loses much of the air of newness which the Burckhardtian perspective 
gives to it. In France, or wherever interest in the medieval Humanism 
of the twelfth century or in the humanistic aspects of Thomism in the 
thirteenth has been very strong, the work of Burckhardt has until 
now held little attraction for the general reader, nor have its effects 
on scholars lately increased. 

At the opposite end are those who, instead of attributing more in- 
fluence to the heritage of antiquity than Burckhardt would allow, 
wonder whether our standard of what was ‘modern’ after 1300 has 
not, perhaps, remained even too close to the humanistic view of cul- 
ture; whether we are not wrong to exclude from our concept of the 
Renaissance the realistic, individualistic, and urban movements out- 
side Italy. Should we not search for changes of European scope in 
view of such fourteenth- and fifteenth-century currents as philosoph- 
ical ‘nominalism’ and Occamistic science, the naturalism inherent in 
the political philosophy which sprang from the clashes between papal 


and secular powers, the mystical movements of the late Middle Ages, 
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and the realism of Flemish art? In this larger framework, should we 
attribute to the course of events in Italy more significance than that 
of a local or national variety of the European development? 

This is not the place to attempt to weigh the relative merits of the 
three approaches thus sketched. The point is that we have every 
reason to expect that in the years ahead they will be locked in a vig- 
orous struggle. In this controversy, to what extent will those who be- 
lieve with Burckhardt that the Italian Renaissance is a ‘prototype’ of 
the modern age, still be able to use the Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy as a valid basis? For an answer, we must explore a little more 
thoroughly than is usual the comprchensiveness or incompleteness of 
Burckhardt’s presentation of fourteenth-, fifteenth-, and sixteenth- 
century culture.° 

There is a lacuna in Burckhardt’s analysis even from the viewpoint 
of historical scholarship in the year 1860. A view widespread during 
the eighteenth century had been that prosperity and vitality had been 
sparked in the Italian communes through the establishment and suc- 
cessful defense of freedom during the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, and that arts and letters afterwards rose to new 
heights owing to the revival of antiquity. When during the later part 
of the eighteenth century the conviction gained strength that antiq- 
uity would not have been revalued had not the ground been well 
prepared in the Italian city-states, there arose an increasing need to 
identify the sociological forces that after 1000 through several cen- 
turies remolded cultural life in Italy. By the early nineteenth century, 
two complementary theories had become accessible to scholars. 

One was the idea of the invigorating power of competition within 
and between free city-states; this was an English eighteenth-century 
thought traceable to Hume (who, however, was too prejudiced 
against Italian politics and literature to apply it to the Italian city- 
states) and most maturely developed in Adam Ferguson’s Essay on 
the History of Civil Society of 1767. The Essay argued: when in free 
societies many types of men react to a common challenge, every sort 
of human energy bursts forth; engagement and ‘exertion’ become 
stimuli for culture. “Greece, divided into many little states, and agi- 


9 The only omission in the Civilization which is usually mentioned is the neglect 


(originally not intended) of Renaissance art; cf. Kaegi, op. cit., pp. 665 f., 689 f. There 
are, however, other omissions with graver consequences, as will be seen. 
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tated beyond any spot on the globe by domestic contentions and 
foreign wars, set the example in every species of literature. The fire 
was communicated to Rome; not when the state ceased to be warlike 
and had discontinued her political agitations, but when she mixed the 
love of refinement and of pleasure with her national pursuits, and 
indulged an inclination to study in the midst of ferments, occasioned 
by the wars and pretensions of opposite factions. It was revived in 
modern Europe among the turbulent states of modern Italy. . . .’ 

The second theory was stimulated by Rousseau’s praise of popular 
sovereignty and direct democracy in small local states. In the light of 
his ideas, participation by every citizen in the life of his city patria ap- 
peared as an even more effective factor than the spur of ‘turbulence’. 
It was Rousseau’s countryman, Simonde de’ Sismondi, who during 
Geneva’s subjection to Napoleon used Rousseau’s ideas for a com- 
parative study of the effects of the ancient Greek and medieval Italian 
city-states on the behavior and outlook of their citizens. Sismondi’s 
multi-volume history of the Italian republics of the Middle Ages was, 
it is true, strongly disfigured by a passionate, often anachronistic, 
democratic and rationalist bias, which caused his books to fall into 
relatively early oblivion; but this does not detract from the fact that 
he was the first to weigh seriously the consequences of the participa- 
tion of every full-fledged citizen in sovereignty and government, in 
the Italian as well as the Greek city-states. A man who once had a 
share in the exercise of public power, Sismondi argued, ‘est une créa- 
ture plus noble, plus relevée, que celui qui n’en exerce aucun,’ for his 
horizons have widened, his powers of critical reflection have grown. 
‘Au lieu de ne s’occuper que de lui-méme, il s’est occupé des autres 
pour leur plus grand bien. Il a donc ouvert son coeur A des sentiments 
plus relevés, il a une plus haute idée de sa propre dignité. ...’ ‘Liberté 
politique’, that is, active participation in the life of the state, ‘est la 
plus noble des éducations qu’on puisse donner 4 homme’; a citizen 
who has tasted this divine food, ‘dédaigne toute nourriture humaine.’ 
One might call this the first theory of the historical consequences of 
polis life; it is applied to ancient Greece and late medieval Italy in one 
comparative effort.!° 


0 On Hume, cf. J. R. Hale, England and the Italian Renaissance (London, 1954), pp. 


46 £.; Adam Ferguson, Essay (Edinburgh, 1767), pp. 271 f.; Sismondi in his Etudes sur 
les constitutions des peuples libres (Brussels, 1836) and his Histoire des républiques italiennes 
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In the works of Adam Ferguson and Sismondi we find the seeds 
of an interpretation! which intimately connects psychological and 
intellectual changes with the citizen’s political way of life. Historians 
of the Romantic school carried this approach still further. In 1844, 
the Storia delle belle arti in Italia by Emiliani-~Giudici (undoubtedly, 
like Ferguson’s and Sismondi’s works, familiar to Burckhardt) made 
a special plea for ‘a political interpretation of literature’ (‘spiegazione 
politica della letteratura’). Political and literary ideas were to be con- 
sidered in conjunction because of the interrelationship which exists 
between political independence and ‘independenza mentale’. As late 
as the sixteenth century (Emiliani-Giudici endeavored to show) there 
was a profound difference in intellectual attitude between Machia- 
velli’s generation, “scrittori tutti educati al libero pensare mentre 
palpitava ancora il cuore della repubblica’, and the courtiers of the 
subsequent period under Duke Cosimo 1; any understanding of the 
Florentine cinquecento depended on clearly differentiating the climate 
of the first thirty years from that of the rest of the century. 

Against this background one realizes that some of the already avail- 
able approaches were not included in Burckhardt’s explanation of 
‘the development of the individual’. In the chapter so entitled, after 
some insistence on the disappearance of medieval caste distinctions, 
he traces back the intellectual grasp of many new fields of knowledge, 
the change in the evaluation of life, and the training of uniquely 
‘rounded’ personalities, not to the molding influence of a society in 
which citizens were compelled to be rulers as well as ruled and were 
exposed to the competitive conditions of civic life, but rather to the 
effects of the tyrants’ courts!” and to the situation of those who, 
through separation from public life, gained cultural leisure. The latter 
type of ‘private man, indifferent to politics, and busied partly . . . 
with the interests of a dilettante’, is said to have developed under the 
tyrants as well as in the republican cities where men in power often 


(Paris, 1809 ff.); see also H. R. Felder, Simonde de Sismondi: Gedanken iiber Freiheit 
(Diss. Ziirich, 1954), pp. II, 25, 29. 

11 Hardly more than seeds, because Ferguson’s Essay did not elaborate upon condi- 
tions in Italy, and Sismondi condemned the quattrocento too passionately as the period 
of tyrants to search for any survival of liberté politique after the fourteenth century. 

12 ‘Despotism fostered in the highest degree the individuality not only of the tyrant 
or Condottiere himself, but also of the men whom he. . . used as his tools: the secre- 
tary, minister, poet, and companion.’ Civilization, op. cit., p. 101. 
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had ‘to make the utmost’ ofa short period of triumph and afterwards, 
defeated or exiled, found themselves ‘in involuntary leisure’. Like the 
subjects of the tyrants, such men, recognizing ‘the dangers and the 
thanklessness of public life’, learnt to prize ‘a developed private life’ 
as the necessary basis of cultural pursuits. 

Why did Burckhardt limit his interest to this one sector, why did 
he not make use of the rudimentary sociology of city-state life al- 
ready prepared by the historians of the Enlightenment and of Ro- 
manticism? Certainly not because he misjudged the roles of Florence 
and Venice. His book includes some of the most impressive and sym- 
pathetic pages ever written on achievements in the Florentine repub- 
lic: the spread of political raisonnement and a keen spirit of calcula- 
tion among an entire people; the priority in time of the patronage 
of Florentine citizens to that of the princes; the contrast between 
Florentine historiography—written ‘by citizens for citizens, as the 
ancients did’—and the hired, official historiography in most princi- 
palities; and the last, heroic defense of 1529-30, without which Flor- 
entine history “would have been the poorer by one of its greatest and 
most ennobling memories’. The reason why Burckhardt did not de- 
velop any of these features for his general conception of the period 
lay in the peculiar bent of his personal relationship to culture. During 
the mid-1840’s, when he was not yet thirty years old, he had turned 
with abhorrence from the then rising democratic trend, which 
seemed to him to prelude a fatal peril to civilization, heralding an 
upsurge of the masses, brutal wars, and despotism. His own life, in 
such an iron, barbaric age, was to be devoted to a secluded private 
existence, in which he might help to preserve the old, aristocratic 
traditions of European culture. We are not asking here how good a 
judge and prophet of nineteenth- and twentieth-century develop- 
ments Burckhardt was; what matters to us is the impact these pas- 
sionate convictions had on his views and methods as a cultural his- 
torian. Although his political outlook was far from the ‘liberalism’ of 
German Neuhumanisten like Wilhelm von Humboldt. whom he ad- 
mired, in effect he adopted Humboldt’s concept of a separation be- 
tween individual culture and the State. While it is true that Burck- 
hardt was thinking of the nineteenth-century state of the masses 
whereas Humboldt had been thinking of the absolutist monarchy of 
the eighteenth century, to both the ultimate goal was the harmoni- 
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ous growth and training of all the potentialities of the individual in 
proud independence from the State.18 

Was Burckhardt, from this position of German ‘neo-humanistic’ 
liberalism, likely to grasp fully the delicate balance between unusual 
stimulation and unusual violation of individual privacy, typical of 
civic life in a city-state society: When Burckhardt in later years de- 
fined the relationship between the Greek polis and Greek culture in 
his imposing lectures on the History of Greek Civilization, he empha- 
sized, more strongly than most classical scholars today consider justi- 
fied, the tendency of the Greek city-state to force the individual, 
after he had come to maturity in the hothouse atmosphere of the 
polis, to ‘flee’ the despotic pretensions of the community and build, 
like Diogenes, a true and humane culture apart from the state. On 
the whole, in post-Burckhardtian scholarship, there has been a grad- 
ual expansion of the area in which the life of the polis is recognized as 
having had a positive influence on the ideas and ideals of Greek cul- 
ture; and Burckhardt’s motif of the ‘free individual’ bred by the city- 
state, but forced—and happy—to build his cultural life independent 
of the demands of the polis, has retained merely the validity of a 
partial truth." 

There is a very similar divergence between the approaches of 
many present-day scholars and Burckhardt’s views of the relation of 
Renaissance culture to the Renaissance state. Even though no one 
denies that the appearance of a ‘private man, indifferent to politics, 
and busied partly . . . with the interests of a dilettante’ was a major 
factor in Renaissance life, especially during its later stages, a good 
deal of recent study has focused, even for the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, on situations in which new values and ideas were created 
by men who, emotionally and intellectually, were deeply involved 
in the struggles of their age. Few such inquiries have been able to 
proceed from questions posed in the Civilization of the Renaissance; 
they have usually had to make from an entirely new beginning. This 
has also been true of all attempts to relate to the life and spirit of the 


13 K, Léwith, ‘Burckhardt’s Entschluss zur Apolitie’, in Lowith’s Jacob Burckhardt: 
Der Mensch inmitten der Geschichte (Luzern, 1936), pp. 152-188, 363-371; D. Canti- 
mori on Burckhardt’s apolitismo, Rivista Storica Italiana, txvt (1954), 532 £., 536. 

14 Cf, R. Stadelmann’s keen, though occasionally overstrained, analysis of ‘Jacob 
Burckhardt’s griechische Kulturgeschichte’, Die Antike, vil (1931), esp. 57-62. 
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Renaissance its new political science—those subtle designs of con- 
stitutions (true Renaissance ‘works of art’) that, drawing on the ex- 

periences of generations, tried to assure efficiency and just shares for 

the competing social groups through an elaborate division of powers. 

Burckhardt, in the fashion of the Romantics, decries ‘the great mod- 

ern fallacy that a constitution can be manufactured by a combination 

of existing forces and tendencies’; all he has to say is that on this score 

Renaissance thought must be considered ‘the pattern and earliest 

type’ of the ‘defects’ of the modern world.'® The same lack of sympa- 

thetic interest is shown in the Civilization of the Renaissance towards 

the forces by which the vital new philosophy of history was shaped. 

In post-Burckhardtian research, the central theme has been the inter- 

minable controversy of the humanists about the respective merits of 
the respublica romana and the subsequent monarchy of the Roman 
emperors—a controversy culminating in the well-known quest of 
the historical justification of Cicero or Caesar. We have, perhaps, no 

better mirror than this controversy for studying the basic differences 

in the politico-historical outlook developing in the city-republics and 

at the tyrant courts. Again the Civilization of the Renaissance has not 
provided a starting point for our discussions. From the manuscripts 

in the Burckhardt archives we can now learn that only a few years 
before beginning the preparations for his book he had commented at 
length upon Caesar and Caesar’s assassination in his lectures. One is 
amazed to find that the great master of objective historicism had been 
unable to recognize that two ages and Weltanschauungen had clashed 
in that conflagration. To Burckhardt, all light and historical justifica- 
tion was on the side of Caesar; his murder had been perpetrated by 
‘genuine criminals’, it was ‘the greatest stupidity’ recorded in the an- 
nals of Roman history.1® Thus still another window through which 
the reciprocity of thought and political experience in the Renaissance 
can be most clearly seen was closed to the author of the Civilization of 
the Renaissance. 

The consequences extend even to the appraisal of Humanism. 
Although Burckhardt had parted with the classicist interpretation 
that the revival of ancient literature was the cause of the Renaissance, 
he did not change essentially the traditional view about the nature of 


15 Civilization, ed. cit., p. 68. 
16 Kaegi, op. cit., pp. 308 f. 
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humanistic contacts with the classical heritage. The notion of a re- 
nascence of something old after a long interval remained at the heart 
of his concept of the humanistic movement, even though the re- 
emergence of many aspects of ancient Roman Italy was now more 
intelligibly explained by the romantic Volksgeist idea. The essence of 
the classical revival, we read in the Civilization of the Renaissance, was 
an ‘alliance between two distant epochs in the civilization of the 
same people’, a ‘partial re-awakening of the old Italian genius . . — 
the wondrous echo of a far-off strain’. By this token, those features of 
the humanistic movement which Burckhardt continued to call the 
humanistic “reproduction of antiquity’ remained in the foreground. 
This means that neo-Latin poetry and the new Latin oratory and 
epistolography were emphasized, while ‘Latin treatises’, dialogues, 
and works of historiography were given only a few pages or even 
paragraphs. The order of emphasis has practically been reversed in 
the study of Renaissance Humanism during the twentieth century. 
Most of the interest—an entire, new branch of critical research—has 
been devoted to the treatises, dialogues, and works of historiography. 
And this has happened precisely because these genera of humanistic 
literature, while probably the least successful as imitations of classical 
models, testify to the originality of the Renaissance, since through 
them humanists were able to express their own convictions and sense 
of life and to recreate the picture of the ancient past from fresh points 
of view. In revealing their authors’ minds, these humanistic works 
often allow us deeper insights than any other sources into the differ- 
ences in outlook that existed among the humanists in various social 
groups, especially between writers in civic and in courtly society. 
Indeed, it is largely because of the transference of scholarly attention 
to these formerly neglected sections of humanistic work that Burck- 
hardt’s long-accepted estimate of the respective contributions of the 
communal and the ‘individualistic’ spirit to the culture of the Ren- 
aissance has recently become a matter of doubt and questioning. 
Yet continued limitation of the role ascribed to Renaissance ‘in- 
dividualism’ has in the final count not weakened, but rather strength- 
ened the validity of the thesis that the Italian Renaissance was a 
prototype of life and thought in the modern world. For the conclu- 
sion that many of the ‘modern’ features of Renaissance Italy resulted 
from the politics and culture of the city-state is in harmony with 
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other persuasions of present-day historical philosophy. With respect 
to the ancient world, extension of our knowledge over the civiliza- 
tions of the East has only strengthened the interpretation that Greek 
and Roman culture was different—and in some way prototypical of 
many aspects of later European history—because it was founded on 
independent city-states; that in the tense and bracing atmosphere of 
those small commonwealths many of the political, ethical, and cul- 
tural problems which were to remain those of the modern western 
world were first fathomed and worked out. The more fully we 
realize the significance which city-state society had for the Italian 
Renaissance, even during its later phases, the more the relationship of 
Renaissance culture to ‘modern’ life becomes for us a part of the 
general problem of the singular affiliation of western history with 
traditions inherited from early city-state republics. It is in association 
with the increased attention now paid to sociological factors that the 
core of the Burckhardtian conception of the Renaissance can carry 
full conviction for a reader of today. In this metamorphosis, Burck- 
hardt’s view proves equal and may still, eventually, prove superior 
to the competing views about the nature of the transition to the 
modern age. 

NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


Two Unpublished Stage Songs 
for the ‘Aery of Children’ 


by ANDREW J. SABOL 


T the turn of the century, a few years before the First Quarto of 
Hamlet (1603) was printed, the reappearance of the choirboy 
troupes—the Children of the Chapel and the Children of Paul’s—at 
their own private theaters in London provided serious competition 
to the adult companies acting on the public stages, and among them 
the Chamberlain’s Men, Shakespeare’s company. In a topicality in . 
this corrupt, ‘reported’ version of the play, Guildenstern alludes to 


the popularity of the child actors as he accounts for the visit of the 
traveling players: 
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Yfaith my Lord, noueltie carries it away, 
For the principall publike audience that 
Came to them, are turned to priuate playes, 
And to the humour of children. 


In the First Folio version of the passage there is recognition, with 
Shakespeare’s characteristic detachment, that while much of the at- 
traction of the ‘eyases’ was due to their indulgence in satirical con- 
troversy, at least some was due to their singing. “Will they’, asks 
Hamlet, ‘pursue the quality [the profession of acting] no longer than 
they can sing?” 

The econoinic threat the children’s companies posed for the adult 
actors is also clearly documented in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster (Q 1602), 
which was acted during 1601-02 by the Children of the Chapel at 
Blackfriars. In this play the character Histrio, representing an adult 
player of the public stage, significantly remarks: *. . . this winter ha’s 
made vs all poorer, then so many staru’d snakes: No bodie comes at 
vs; nota gentleman, ...’ . 

The music of the child actors was sufficiently prominent to merit 
particular comment by a foreign visitor to London in 1602. In a now 
famous passage which describes a concert preceding a play of the 
Children of the Chapel, an attendant in the train of the Duke of 
Stettin-Pomerania admired the beauty of their voices and mentioned 
the intensity of their training and their ability to play various instru- 
ments.* Their music, however, may not always have reached such 
appreciative ears, for Jonson, in the induction to Cynthia’s Revels, a 
delicate play filled with songs, which was performed by the Children 
of the Chapel during 1600-01, shrewdly forestalls criticism by intro- 
ducing one of the child actors to mimic the typical jaded court gal- 
lant and his captious disparagement of the ‘rascally Tits’ who ‘act like 
so manie wrens, or pismires’. To satirize this carping boor, the child 
actor is required to imitate his sneering at the songs as he takes his 


tobacco: 


1 Hamlet, Q I (1603), sig. 53". 

2 Act m1, sc. ii, ll. 362-363. The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (The 
New Cambridge Shakespeare), ed. W. A. Neilson and C. J. Hill (London, 1942), 
p. 1063. 

3 Ben Jonson, ed. C.H.Herford and P. Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52), Iv, 255-256. 

4E.K.Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), I, 46-47. 
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And then their musicke is abominable—able to stretch a mans eares worse then tenne 
—pillories, and their ditties—most lamentable things, like the pittiful fellowes that 
make them—Poets.° 


Since the choirboy troupes were composed of trained vocalists and 
instrumentalists, it is to be expected that the music in their dramatic 
productions was sophisticated. A brief look at almost any of the sev- 
eral plays performed by the child actors about 1600 and shortly after 
—and notably those of Jonson and Marston—shows that the many 
songs interwoven in the plays must have provided one of the major 
attractions of the troupes, just as they had in earlier periods of activity 
when dramatists such as Edwards, Peele, and Lyly had written for 
them. Their productions in the 1580’s, frequently delicate and re- 
fined, and sometimes ceremonious and formal, no doubt had an im- 
pact not only on the plays written for the public stages but also on 
their incidental music. 

In contrast to the popular and familiar tunes of the day to which 
lyrics in the descendants of the old Tudor interludes are sometimes 
directed to be sung® are those settings—the work of professional mu- 
sicians—composed specifically for particular lyrics in individual 
choirboy plays. In the closing decades of the sixteenth century, com- 
posers of merit such as Richard Edwards, Nathaniel Patrick, and 
Richard Farrant had written notable dramatic laments for the coterie 
theater.” At the turn of the century musicians of equal prominence, 


5 Ben Jonson, Iv, 39. 

6 Ballad tunes are specified, for example, in John Pikering’s Horestes (Q 1567), ed. 
J.S. Farmer, TFT (1910), sigs. Bii’, cii"—’, and civ"; also in John Phillip’s Patient Gris- 
sell,ed. R. B. McKerrow and W. W. Greg, Malone Society Reprints (1909), sigs. Civ’, 
piiii’. For still others, see the anonymous Misogonus in R. W. Bond, Early Plays from 
the Italian (Oxford, 1911), pp. 197, 219. For the music of some of these, see John 
Ward, ‘Music for A Handefull of Pleasant Delites’, JAMS, x, 3 (1957), 151-180. 

7 Several laments are transcribed in Elizabethan Songs, 3 vols.,ed. Peter Warlock 
(Oxford, 1926). In B. M. Add. Ms 15117, f. 3", there appears an anonymous lament 
with lute accompaniment, whose lyric beginning ‘Awake ye woeful wights’ parallels 
the first and part of the second stanzas of the lyric in Edwards’ play, Damon and Pithias. 
Transcribed and edited by Warlock, it is published separately as a solo song in Cur- 
wen Edition, No. 2448 and in an arrangement for chorus of equal voices in No. 71690. 
The setting, presumably by Edwards, evidently served as a ballad tune, for the same 
tune, with a few variants, appears in a broadside dated 1563 and entitled ‘A Newe 
Ballade of a Louer Extollinge his Ladye. To the tune of Damon and Pithias.’? The 
broadside is facsimiled in Ward, facing p. 168. If the tune was first composed by Ed- 
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like Edward Pearce, who became Master of the Children of Paul’s 
about 1599, Thomas Ravenscroft, and John Bennet, provided set- 
tings for productions of the Paul’s boys; and Nathaniel Giles, who 
became Master of the Children of the Chapel in 1597, presumably 
composed settings for the offerings of his group. Also associated at 
various times with the Children of the Chapel, acompany reorganized 
several times after 1604 under diverse names, are the following song 
writers: Martin Peerson, Robert Jones, and Philip Rosseter.® 

One valuable means of establishing something of the atmosphere 
of the earliest productions of the choirboy plays is the music itself. It 
is not always sufficiently recognized that a given lyric, its original 
setting, and the dramatic situation in which it is sung are usually in- 
terdependent, and that a setting sometimes provides interesting evi- 
dence of collaboration between dramatist and musician.? To these 
ends two engaging contemporary settings, both anonymous and 
neither apparently heretofore reproduced, are transcribed below from 
manuscripts dating from the early seventeenth century. Both are solo 
songs for an alto or countertenor voice. The first, only recently iden- 
tified as a stage song,!° is for Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels (Q 1601), a 
play produced by the Children of the Chapel. The second, hitherto 
unidentified, is for John Marston’s Dutch Courtesan (Q 1605), a play 
acted by the same company when it was reorganized in 1604 as the 
Children of her Majesty’s Revels (Queen Anne).1! 

The first setting, whose lyric beginning “O the Ioyes that soone 
should wast’ contains only slight verbal variants from the lyric ap- 
pearing in Cynthia’s Revels (tv.iii), is preserved in Christ Church, 


wards for his play, the date of the broadside suggests that the play’s first performance 
may be dated earlier than the Christmas of 1564, the date generally accepted. 

8 See H.N.Hillebrand, The Child Actors, Univ. of Ill. St. in Lang. and Lit., x1 (1926), 
215, 237, 243; M.C. Boyd, Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism (Phil., 1940), chap. 
vii; and Mark Eccles, ‘Martin Peerson and the Blackfriars’, Shakespeare Survey, XI 
(1958), 100-106. 

9 For bibliography of studies containing music for choirboy plays, see A.J. Sabol, 
‘Two Songs with Accompaniment for an Elizabethan Choirboy Play’, Studies in the 
Renaissance, V (1958), 145-159. 

10 A. J. Sabol, ‘A Newly Discovered Contemporary Song Setting for Jonson’s 
Cynthia’s Revels’, Notes and Queries, New Ser., v, No. 9 (Sept, 1958), pp. 384-385. 
Willa M. Evans discusses the songs for this play in Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1929), pp. 48-55; this setting , however, was unknown to her. 

11 For revivals at court in 1613 by the Lady Elizabeth’s Men, see Chambers, Eliz. 
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Oxford, Music Ms 439,!” and is significant for several reasons. It rep- 
resents a stage song for an early play of the Chapel boys in this period 
of their dramatic activity; it survives with the lyra viol accompani- 
ment specified in the play-text;!* and its musical treatment dovetails 
with some technical comments which Jonson has one of the charac- 
ters make. The second setting, whose lyric beginning “The darke is 
my delight’ also appears in The Dutch Courtesan (L.ii), is preserved in 
British Museum Additional ms 24665, a manuscript anthology of 
songs of the early seventeenth century with a flyleaf date of 1615." 
The cantus appears with an unfigured bass only. Seen in a dramatic 


12 See G.E. P. Arkwright, Catalogue of Music in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Pt. (London, 1923), pp. 70-75, for listing of unidentified songs in Ms 439, with in- 
cipits of lyrics and music. The transcript below from pp. 38-39 of Ms 439 presents the 
setting with the barring and scoring of the original. The cantus here appears in the 
c clef rather than in the c clef (c on the first line) of the original. The setting is repro- 
duced with the kind permission of the authorities of the Library of Christ Church. A 
later and different setting of the same lyric by Henry Lawes appears in British Museum 
Loan MS 35. 

13 Several items in Ms 439 appear with a lyra viol accompaniment. R [obert] D[on- 
ington],in Grove’s Dictionary (sth ed., London, 1954), under Lyra, notes: ‘Strictly, the 
English lyra is not a distinct instrument at all, but the bass member of the viol family 
. .. tuned and handled in a special manner, to suit a special variety of music.’ Examples 
illustrating ‘the free use of chords and the mingling of bowed and plucked techniques 
characteristic of the music for this instrument’ appear in Jacobean Consort Music, ed. 
T. Dart and W. Coates, Musica Britannica, rx (London, 1955), 200-213. The final 
chord of the accompaniment to the setting reproduced below makes it clear that it 
was intended for the lyra. 

14 For contents see A. Hughes-Hughes, A Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the British 
Museum, 3 vols. (London, 1906-09), 1, 468-469; see also Giles Earle, his booke, ed. P. 
Warlock (London, 1932) for the text of the lyrics (no music). Warlock describes the 
manuscript as ‘a good specimen collection of the favourite songs of a Jacobean musical 
amateur’ compiled between 1615 and 1626. In Add. ms 24665 “The darke is my de- 
light’ appears on pp. 61, 59, and significantly, is followed by ‘YfI freely may dis- 
cover’ on pp. 62, 60. The latter song, anonymous, long identified as for Jonson’s 
Poetaster, is facsimiled in Evans, Ben Jonson and Eliz. Music, frontis. In the ms the bass 
of ‘The darke is my delight’ is very corrupt, and in the transcript below appears in 
two versions: (I) in score with the cantus, in a version reconstructed by the present 
editor, and (2) separately, exactly as it appears in the ms. The cantus is presented in the 
c clef rather than the c clef (c on the first line) of the original, and the scanty barring 
is regularized. In the cantus, in measures 10 (beat 4) and 11 (beat 2) the eighth rests 
appear as quarter rests in the original. In measure 14 (beat 2) of the cantus, the c ap- 
pears as a quarter note in the original, not tied to the following note. In measure 14, in 
the underlay, the repeat sign in the original follows ‘againste’ rather than ‘prickle’. 


The setting is reproduced with the kind permission of the authorities of the British 
Museum. 
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context, each of the settings, with its lyric, illustrates the highly in- 
dividual approach of each dramatist to the use of music in the theater. 
» In Cynthia’s Revels, which Jonson himself described as ‘A Comicall 
Satyre’, the dramatist’s primary intention is to make sport of all who, 
by drinking from the fountain of self-love, fall victim to self-infatua- 
tion in its diverse forms. Here, in the mythical land of Gargaphie, 
various figures of the antique world walk hand in hand with ‘hu- 
mour’ characters who might in places be construed as Elizabethan 
gallants and ladies. In the tenuous relationships between courtier and 
mistress Jonson displays the fragile existence led by those who, gov- 
erhed by their own humours, treat love as a game, dutifully abiding 
by rules of courtship that are fashionable, genteel—and ridiculous. 
Hedon, the ‘light voluptuous reueller’, and Amorphus, the ‘deformed’, 
are two:courtiers in the play who pay an artificial homage to Philau- 
tia, who is ‘selfe-Loue’, and Phantaste, who represents ‘a light witti- 
nesse’ 1 

Part of Act tv, Scene iii, devoted to a meeting of this quartet, is 
concerned with the tributes paid by each of these affected gallants to 
his mistress by means of a song. In the following excerpt from this 
scene, which deals with Hedon’s song entitled ‘the kisse’, their self- 
conscious discussion of the song underscores its inanities in an amus- 
ing way. Using their pretty nicknames—Hedon is called Ambition, 
and Philautia is Honour—the courtiers carry on a languid dialogue:"° 


Phi. . . . for loues sake let’s haue some musike, . . . Ambition, reach the lyra, I pray 
you. 

Hed. Any thing to which my Honour shall direct mee. 

Phi. Come, Amorphvs, cheare vp Phantaste. 

Amo. It shall bee my pride, faire ladie, to attempt all that is in my power. But here 
is an instrument that (alone) is able to infuse soule in the most melancholique, and 
dull disposde creature vpon earth. O! let me kisse thy faire knees. Beauteous eares 
attend it. 

Hed. Will you haue the kisse, Honour? 

Phi. 1, good Ambition. 


After the impassionable Hedon sings the lyric “O, That ioy so soone 
should waste!’ the analysis follows: 


15 Ben Jonson, tv, 88, 37. 
16 Tbid., 115-116, ll. 230-258. 
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Hed. I made this dittie, and the note to it, vpon a kisse that my Honour gaue me; 
how like you it, sir? 


Amo. A prettie ayre! in generall, [like it well: but in particular, your long die-note 
did arride me most, but it was somwhat too long. 


The setting reveals a song writer of some poetic sensitivity aware 
of Jonson’s intention for the song. Just as the poet provides a saccha- 
rine lyric to ridicule the courtier’s effete passion, so does the composer 
supply a setting which in its preciosity admirably complements the 
lyric. This effect in the music is accomplished largely by means of the 
emphasis accorded the words and phrases which lend themselves to a 
cloying treatment, occasionally through sustained notes high in the 
vocal range, but more frequently through repetition of key phrases— 
‘as a kisse’, ‘soe soft, soe delitious’, “was not soe pretious’. The vocal 
phrases, frequently disjunct and occasionally syncopated, invite the 
singer to display, in a self-conscious way, the breathless rapture of his 
ardor. The most striking example of affectation in the music—the 
long die-note of the concluding phrase—Amorphus tellingly com- 
ments upon as the feature which gratifies him most. Although the 
setting is technically not beyond the amateur vocalist, the frequent 
rests, the off-beat beginnings of phrases, and the syncopation presup- 
pose a keen sense of rhythm; and the accompaniment of a single bass 
viol, however admirably its thin texture may provide an effect of in- 
timacy, demands of the performer a sure sense of pitch. In its dramatic 
context the song is intended to be absurd, and yet its absurdity is not 
without considerable charm. One can imagine a highly stylized per- 
formance, requiring a discriminating interpretation on the part of the 
boy playing Hedon. 

It would be hazardous to attempt to identify the composer on 
stylistic grounds, largely because of the slightness of the setting. The 
most likely candidate is Nathaniel Giles, who was active in the theat- 
rical affairs of the Children of the Chapel in the earliest years of their 
dramatic phase beginning about 1600. It may be noted that the manu- 
script containing Hedon’s song also includes two solo songs ascribed 
to Giles. Since there has not been recorded any revival of Cynthia’s 
Revels after the winter of 1600-or, during which it was ‘sundry 
times privately acted in the Black-Friers’, other musicians associated 
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with this company in its later reorganizations are not such likel 


candidates. !7 
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CHRIST CHURCH, OxFoRD, Mus. MS 434, 


17 The fact that Henry Youll in his Canzonets to Three Voices (1608) has set another 
lyric from this play, ‘Slow, slow, fresh fount’ (I.2) may suggest that he was associated 


with the Children of the Chapel and contributed music for all the lyrics in this play; 
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The setting surviving for Marston’s Dutch Courtesan, the second of : 
the pieces reproduced here, is also a love song, but quite different in ) 


co 
4 


he darke i's my delight ] ANwon. 


BRITISH Museum ADDITIONAL MS 24665, pp: &5 54. 


nature and in function from Hedon’s song in Jonson’s play. Love 
songs, common to both public and private stage plays of the period, 
range from the modest and decorous to the gross and sensual. For 


but it is questionable whether his setting, a concerted piece a 3, is a stage song. The 
play-text clearly indicates that the lyric is sung by Echo as a solo. Youll probably © 
found the lyric (first printed in 1601) attractive for his own nondramatic purposes, — 
For a modern transcript of this setting, see The English Madrigal School, ed. E. H. Fel- 
lowes, xxv (London, 1923), 35-41. 
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Marston’s play, which revolves about his favorite themes of vio- 
lence and lust, this song, performed by a courtesan named Francis- 
china, is ideally suited. 

Marston, while not distinguished as a lyric writer, had none the 
less the unerring instincts of the practical theater man. It has often 
been noted that his use of music is highly dramatic—at times even 
melodramatic—and that his songs are skilfully introduced into his 
plays;'® and these observations have been made in spite of the fact 
that usually only stage directions for songs appear in his play-texts, 
the lyrics more frequently than not omitted. 

The lyric “The darke is my delight’, however, does survive in the 
play-text, and it contributes in no small measure to the tone of the 
brothel scene in which it is sung. In Act 1, Scene ii, of The Dutch 
Courtesan, the gallant Freevill, accompanied by his puritanical friend 
Malheureux, pays a visit to his mistress Francischina with the object 
of convincing him that women’s virtue lies in beauty alone. There he 
demands a song, and when the courtesan shows attention to the 
scornful Malheureux, Freevill pretends to interpose in his friend’s be- 
half:!° “Peace you tender him offence, hee is one of a professed absti- 
nence, Syren your voyce and away.’ And siren-like Francischina then 
sings “The darke is my delight’, accompanying herself on the lute. 
After she and Freevill withdraw from the stage, the ingenuous Mal- 
heureux, bewitched by her song, can only comment: 


I never saw a sweet face vitious, 

It might be proud, inconstant, wanton, nice, 
But never tainted with unnatural vice. 

Their worst is, their best art is love to winne, 
‘O that to love should be or shame, or sinne!’ 


The irony of this situation becomes apparent later when Freevill, 
having turned off Francischina to wed another, becomes the object of 
the courtesan’s revenge, and Malheureux the instrument. 

The setting, a compact and tidily constructed little piece, offers the 
actor no serious challenge in execution. Its gaily lilting vocal line, 


18 See H. H. Wood, The Plays of John Marston, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1938), m1, xvi-— 
xviii, and also R. W. Ingram, ‘Music in the Plays of Marston’, Music & Letters, xxxvu 


(1956), 154-164. 
19 The Plays of John Marston, 0, 78-79. 
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tinged with an appealing wistfulness, at once suggests the courtesan’s 
mood. As in Hedon’s song, it is the interpretation which is demand- 
ing. H. H. Wood, in his edition of the play, provides this comment 
on the lyric: “This rather crude song is probably composed for the 
occasion. I cannot find it in any of the collections.’?° He is quite right 
in supposing that the words were not derived from a popular song or 


a ballad. What should be noted, however, is that the charm of the ~ 


setting does much to dispel any crudeness in the ditty, and that both 
setting and ditty are quite suitable to the singer. Here, as in other 
scenes, Marston pressed music into service as an aid to fulfilling his 
avowed intention: “The difference betwixt the love of a Curtezan, & 
a wife, is the full scope of the Play, ...’ .?! 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 


20 Tbid., 314. 
21 Tbid., 69. 


Aulus Gellius: A Post-Praefatio 


by R. J. SCHOECK 


Y brief note on Sir Thomas More’s reading and use of Aulus 
Gellius' did not pretend to be a complete survey of the for- 

tunes of the Noctes Atticae in the Renaissance; nonetheless it should 
have made reference to Hans Baron’s important essay on Aulus Gel- 
lius in the Middle Ages and the Italian Renaissance.” Echoing Pro- 
fessor Baron’s statement that ‘the study of Gellius’ fortunes in the 
Renaissance has not made much headway beyond a modest start; we 
cannot point to any monograph on Gellius among the humanists, or 
in other Renaissance circles’*—I would like to add this further note. 
Besides More himself and Erasmus, others in the More circle knew 


1 “More’s Attic Nights: Sir Thomas More’s Use of Aulus Gellius’ “‘Noctes Atticae”,’ 
Renaissance News, xmz (Summer 1960), 127-129. The notes which follow (by- 
products of some months of reading in the milieu of More’s Debellation) could not be 
incorporated into the earlier article, and I am grateful to the Editor for the oppor- 
tunity of adding them here. 

? “Aulus Gellius in the Renaissance and a Manuscript from the School of Guarino’, 
SP, Lxvil (1951), 107-125. 

8 Ibid., p. 114. 
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their Attic Nights. For having disparaged Seneca, Gellius was ‘pas- 
sionately taken to task’ by Juan Luis Vives, yet Vives cited Gellius 
with great frequency in his commentary on the City of God.‘ Clearly, 
Gellius is one of those classical authors whose influence upon other 
members of the More-Erasmus circle (such as Budé and Pace) it 
would be most fruitful to explore further, and that influence will 
doubtless also be found in many minor writers of the earlier sixteenth 
century.® 

Professor Baron has pointed to the influence of Gellius upon 
Painter (in the Palace of Pleasure, ‘that storehouse of classical knowl- 
edge for so many English authors of the later sixteenth century, in- 
cluding Shakespeare’), and in the early seventeenth century upon 
Ben Jonson and Robert Burton.* To these we can add Professor 
Howell’s pointing to the use of Gellius in Thomas Wilson’s Rule of 
Reason, involving, interestingly, the turning of an argument back 
upon an opponent.’ 

While the full story of the fortunes of Aulus Gellius in the writings 
of the More-Erasmus circle, and afterward, remains to be written, a 
page of necessary prolegomena has been added. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


4 For Vives contra Senecam see Baron, ibid., p. 113. 

5 Budé cites Gellius, lib. xiii (habeo) in his Annotationes in Pandectas (1542 ed,. sig. B. 
iii"); Pace uses Gellius on at least three points, but without naming him—these have 
been identified by Prof. John D. Ogden in his unpublished translation of Pace’s De 
Fructu (Yale diss., 1951), pp. 39, 48, 52. It would be well to consider evidence from 
libraries, and to a list of those known to possess a copy of Gellius we can add the name 
of Richard Foxe, bishop of London until 1528 and founder of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, who possessed two copies, one of the Rome edition of 1472 and another of 
the Venice edition, cum commentario, 1496—see A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register 
of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958), U, 718. 

An example of a minor writer making use of the Noctes Atticae is loannis Macri 
Santinei Iurisperiti [Ioannes Macer], who cites Gellius in his De Prosperis Gallorum 
Successibus (Paris, 1555, sigg. D. iiii”, G. i’). 

6 Baron, op. cit., p. 123. 

7 Wilbur Samuel Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England 1500-1700 (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), p. 28—the story of Protagoras and Euathlus from Noctes Atticae, 
5.10. ‘Interestingly’ because Wilson’s use underscores the legal element in his writings 
upon which I commented in ‘Rhetoric and Law in Sixteenth~Century England’, SP, 


L (1953), 110-127. 
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Reviews 


F. Saxl. Lectures. 2 vols. London: The Warburg Institute, 1957. Vol. 


1, 390 pp., Vol. , 243 plates. £4 15s. 
Lectures may be likened to drawings. They may be exploratory 


sketches, preparatory compositions, or independent pieces never ~ 


meant to be translated by a further step in medium. The publication 
of ascholar’s lectures brings with it all that peculiar fascination which 
comes with the study of an artist’s album, where every sketch, study, 
or composition, brings us into closest visual contact with his hand 
and mind. The very formal nature of a painting, and the fact that 
brushwork is bound to veil the ‘handwriting’ more or less, must 
make for some loss in that direct experience of the artist’s processes. 

Thus it is with Fritz Saxl’s lectures, which he would not have pub- 


lished as such in his lifetime, ever seeking further precision, perfec- ~ 


tion of detail, and finish of style, as in the books and articles which he 
did issue. But it is our great good fortune to have his ‘album’ con- 
taining the lectures much as he left them. Here, with greater imme- 
diacy than elsewhere in his work, we may find that warmth, cogency, 
and even passion, tempered by the ever humble questioning, which 
made for his brilliant scholarship. Like so many precious drawings, 
Saxl’s lectures have been most scrupulously ‘framed’ and arranged 
for display. Thanks to the devoted labors and skills of a group of the 
Warburg Institute staff directed by Professor Gertrude Bing, the 
lectures have been excellently illustrated and amply annotated. 

The collection of lectures constitutes a formidable array in histori- 
cal scope and the range of disciplines encompassed. From studies of 
Mithraic imagery and the medieval tradition in science, they extend 
through the Renaissance into the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
with studies of the art of Diirer, Holbein, Rembrandt, and Velas- 
quez. The Italian Renaissance is given the broadest area of emphasis 
(Science and Art in the Italian Renaissance; Petrarch in Venice; Jacopo 
Bellini and Mantegna as Antiquarians, Titian and Pietro Aretino; The 
Appartamento Borgia; The Villa Farnesina; The Capitol during the Ren- 
aissance—A Symbol of the Imperial Idea, A Humanist Dreamland). But 
throughout the series, the central Warburg theme—the survival of 
the classical tradition—provides the unifying idea. Thus, the Mithras 
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lectures which carry us back into early Babylonia work back from 
late classical antiquity, while the lecture on Early Christian sculpture 
works forward into the Middle Ages. 

It is in the medieval section that Saxl’s most distinctive contribu- 
tions to the shaping of the Warburg Institute are to be found, each 
lecture breaking new ground (Macrocosm and Microcosm in Mediaeval 
Pictures, The Revival of Late Antique Astrology; The Belief in Stars in 
the Twelfth Century; Illuminated Science Manuscripts in England; Ilus- 
trated Mediaeval Encyclopaedias; The Troy Romance in French and Italian 
Art). So too, does he extend the range beyond that which he took 
over from Warburg in his post-Renaissance investigations (Elsheimer 
and Italy; Rembrandt and Classical Antiquity; Velasquez and Philip IV). 

The dimensions of these interests and their accomplished pursuit are 
extraordinary indeed. To understand their underlying principles and 
method one must read the first and the last lectures (Continuity and 
Variation in the Meanings of Images, and Why Art History?). But to 
view this book only in terms of Saxl’s achievement as an individual 
scholar would be to miss its significance in another sense, much dearer 
to his heart. It is, in a way, both an index and a chronicle of the fer- 
ment of interests generated at the Warburg Institute during the fif- 
teen years in England which these lectures cover. Everyone, in or 
near the Institute, was drawn into this work or, to put it another way, 
much of it was drawn from interests brought to the Institute, interests 
which seemed fruitful for its growth and relevant to its purpose. 
Here is the life stream which carried the Warburg Institute from the 
status of a merely curious and promising alien, brought to London in 
the thirties, to its present place as one of the major and permanent 
facts of intellectual life in our day. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS Harry Bober 


Giovanni Boccaccio. The Nymph of Fiesole. A Translation by Daniel 
J. Donno. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. xvii+- 
149 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

It is unnecessary to argue the importance of the Ninfale fiesolano, 
the first Italian idyll and the model for Lorenzo’s Ambra. In it Boc- 
caccio continued the use of ottave, which he had been the first writer 
other than a minstrel to employ for narrative in the Filostrato, and 
displayed that talent for analysis of feeling which had made his 
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Fiammetta the first psychological romance in Italian. But it is not 
memorable simply for its place in literary history; it is a charming 
work worth reading for its own merit. One hopes that Mr. Donno’s 
translation will introduce it to a wider circle of readers. 

One asks first of a translation, is it readable in itself? Here Mr. Don- 
no comes off very well indeed. His prose moves pleasantly and vig- 
orously and is free from mannerisms. It is a considerable achieve- 
ment to have produced this effect from what is often an extremely 
sinuous syntax in the original. His diction is simple and vivid, and 
this again, as anyone knows who is familiar with Italian pastoral 
poetry, is a victory over material that tends to turn fuzzy and trite 
in English. 

One asks next, is it verbally, or at least semantically, accurate? 
Here also Mr. Donno comes off in good fashion. He stays as close to 
Boccaccio’s wording as is consistent with the conventions of English, 
and while there is continual modification (breaking long sentences 
into two, redesigning a cluster of subordinate clauses, etc.) no infi- 
delity to the complete statement was observed. 

One asks finally, does it recreate in any measure the effect—that is, 
the tonality or atmosphere—of the original? Mr. Donno has probably 
done all that could be done of this. English prose of the twentieth 
century differs in texture from Italian verse of the fourteenth and this 
obvious fact sets the frame within which the translator must produce 
the best effect he can. There are occasional points of doubt: might 
one not have found, for example, another formula for the Or vi ri- 
torno al and Ma ritornar vi voglio a’ of stanzas 30 and 41 than the literal 
Now I return you to, which carries overtones of the broadcaster’s 
cliché. On the whole, however, the fresh Florentine mood is main- 
tained. Boccaccio’s technical inequalities are necessarily smoothed 
out by translation. The prosaic quality of stanza 217 carries over, but 
not its metrical awkwardness. Hence one cannot sense as strongly the 
contrast with the felicitous stanzas, like 63. Variations of tone re- 
flected in content are preserved, so that passages drawn from observa- 
tion (Africo stalking the nymphs like a man trying to catch a cricket, 
his mother’s naive faith in a hot bath) are felt as different from tradi- 
tional material (Africo’s laments, the descriptions of Diana and 
Venus), and radical changes like the bawdry of stanzas 244-245 are 
easily observable. 
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The publisher has provided an exceptionally clear and pleasing 
format into which the illustrations of Angela Conner fit most hap- 
pily. It is a delightful book to look at as well as to read. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY Edward Williamson 


Edgar Wind. Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance. New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1958. 230 pp. in 4°+-77 plates. $7. 

The “pagan mysteries’ mentioned in the title are not the mystery 
cults, but truths transmitted under a mythological or imaged form 
borrowed from ancient religions. The relation between these truths 
and their figured or veiled representation is the common theme of 
the fourteen chapters (more often than not separate little essays) cen- 
tered either on the interpretation of a major work, or on the different 
forms under which a moral or philosophical idea was represented, or 
on the diverse uses of a given mythological motif. The basic intention 
of the author is to find thus in the art of ‘poetic theology’ what the 
Neoplatonists and certain other scholars of the Renaissance believed 
was revealed in the religions of antiquity; not so much a system, of 
course, but a methodology and a mentality. 

The first enquiry, concerning the theme of the three Graces, is ex- 
emplary here. Professor Wind opposes the moral interpretations of 
the triad in the writings of Seneca and Servius to the freer Neoplato- 
nistic interpretations, where the Graces are virtually put in touch 
with all the psychological, cosmological, or metaphysical ternary 
rhythms in which is reflected or repeated the ‘development’ of the 
Unity: emanatio, conversio, remeatio. One may find a bit excessive the 
author’s care to attach the groups of the Graces in the art of the Ren- 
aissance to a given literary or philosophical model,’ the great liberty 
and variety of the authors themselves not being conducive to artists’ 
giving too much importance to such and such a text; but the central 
demonstration is remarkably clear. It concerns the inscription Pul- 
chritudo—Amor—Voluptas which accompanies the Graces on the re- 
verse side of a medallion of Pico della Mirandola; the motto is bor- 


1 That leads him to some rather strange complications: thus a medallion in stucco 
in the Loges of the Vatican is supposed to represent the Neoplatonic triad of the Graces, 
but under ‘stoic’ disguise; and the ‘stoic Graces’ of Correggio would seemingly have 
undergone the influence of Neoplatonism, because the one on the left appears in a 
state of raptio or of ‘conversion’ (p. $1 and n. 5, figs. 40 and 16). 
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rowed from the De amore of Marsilio Ficino and nicely summarizes 
the essential lines of his philosophy: the parallel between the theory 
of love, the theory of the soul, and cosmology or metaphysics, latent 
hedonism and the mysticism of contemplation. And since the accent 
bears here on precise points where Pico will later diverge from Ficino, 
the iconological analysis permits one to date the medal within a very 
few years. 

This remarkable success can only encourage one to pursue the en- 
quiry and to seek in the art of the Renaissance other analogous triads, 
dialectical ‘developments’ of Venus, or other traces of the coinci- 
dence between the superior and the inferior, voluptas and the spirit- 
ualization of love, wisdom, and madness. The applications are count- 
less, from the idylls of Venus with the sleeping Mars (‘virtue recon- 
ciled with pleasure’ and concordia discors) to Sacred and profane love of 
Titian (Pulchritudo—Amor—Voluptas) or to the Spring of Botticelli, 
passing through countless emblems and medallions, among them the 
unexpected one of Savonarola (the dove and the sword). The search 
widens rapidly to other forms of coincidence of opposites (love and 
death, paradoxes of the infinite, etc.); sometimes, as for the winged 
eye on the medallion of Alberti, the new interpretation which they 
permit to be given to plastic works is extremely enlightening, but it 
also happens, as for example in connection with Spring, that the sys- 
tematic perspective attempted by the author leads only to exegetic 
super-determinations which do not seem to be required. 

Little by little, the book becomes a true analysis of a certain form 
of thought proper to the Renaissance whose abstract tools had been 
furnished above all by Nicolas de Cusa (docta ignorantia, coincidentia 
oppositorum, rhythm of complicatio-explicatio, inherency of the whole 
in the parts, etc.), although ancient and modern Neoplatonism have 
contributed in no small way to their clarification. But in the history 
of philosophy, it remains tied to a determined over-all pattern of 
doctrines and methods; flowers in another fashion in the mythical or 
emblematical imagination of the Renaissance, for which Professor 
Wind has the merit of having clarified what one may call latent 
Cusanism; and although he protests against the assimilation of stega- 
nography with hieroglyphics and of pure intellectual intuition with 
revealing vision (page 169, note $) one can not doubt that the men- 
tality with which he is concerned has for its root ‘natural order’, the 
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identification between concept and metaphor, or between the ex- 
pression in general and the ‘sensitive veil’ of the image. 

The chapter “Pan and Proteus’ (pages 158-175) which tries to for- 
mulate the ‘rules’ of the logic of mysteries in the works of inventors 
of symbols and of iconographic programs, is by far one of the best. 
One can less easily follow the author in his enquiries into particular 
subjects, where his search for sources risks appearing too ingenious. 
To find a tie between the torture of Marsyas and the fable of Psyche 
in the fact that one sees a mortal tortured by a god so that he may 
strip himself of his terrestrial covering and be returned to his true 
nature by a divine raptus, is a fine observation and one entirely in 
keeping with the spirit of renaissant ‘poetic theology’ (see pages 145— 
146); but it belongs to the author who does not tell us why he feels 
able to attribute it also to Raphael. Although Professor Wind may be 
right in putting aside the superficial objection that the artists of the 
Renaissance were not familiar with the sources which he finds for 
them in Plutarch, Plotinus, or Proclus, he has not developed his 
point thoroughly enough, in many cases, to show that they must be 
(and not only thay they can be) invoked. Chapter xii, for example, 
‘A bacchic mystery by Michelangelo,’ treats of the restoration of the 
hand which holds the cup, and of the imitation of the Ancients, con- 
ceived of as a true ‘possession’, and of the theme of flaying in the 
works of Michelangelo, and of what justice there may be in the criti- 
cism of Aretino against his suppressed paganism—but does not con- 
tain anything which proves that the Bacchus of Michelangelo had 
truly been conceived as a ‘mystery’.? In connection with the ‘Birth of 
Venus’ (chapter viii), I can not see the connection between the paint- 
ing of Botticelli and an explanation of Professor Wind, who ties the 
castration of Ouranos to the myths of dismemberment of the gods as 
symbols of the passage from the One to the Many, according to the 
Neoplatonists (pages 114-117). Interpretive works rarely escape the 
danger of pushing their advantages too far, and it would be as easy as 
it would be unjust to isolate a secondary argument and attach ob- 

jections against the author’s method to it; but one may take as an 
example the whole of chapter, like the 6th (“Ripeness is all’) devoted 


2 Except for one observation, p. 152, on the expression of his face (‘the demonic 


Alcibiadic spirit’) and one other, p. 153, on the animal skin joined to the cluster of 
grapes. 
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to the theme festina lente: the fundamental thesis of it is that the pre- 
cept of hastening slowly derives from a general truth of the Cusanian 
type: ‘transcendence is a source of “balance” because it reveals the 
coincidence of opposites in the Supreme One’ (page 89). The author 
gives a list of emblems explaining under different forms and images 
this maxim of prudence; texts which comment on it; exegeses of 
paintings representing, 4 propos of Occasio or Amor, paradoxes of 
the same sort; a consideration of the difference between Plato, who 
felt reluctant to identify contraries, and Ficino or the Neoplatonists, 
who admitted such an identification and attributed it also to their 
master (but here, no allusion to the festina lente); an appendix on the 
idea of slow maturation in view of a sudden action (one will note 
that under this form, the maxim loses whatever paradoxical elements 
it could have had and whatever ties it could have had with the coin- 
cidence of opposites), and on the affinity between this rhythm of ac- 
tion and natural magic; in this connection, finally, a passage which 
leaves one perplexed about the would-be magic spirit of scientific 
research in the works of Leonardo. Nothing, in all that, which lends 
the least support to the initial affirmation on the philosophical back- 
ground of the motto. 

That a book so brilliant and rich, full of a quantity of interesting 
discoveries and views, can be the target of such easy objections, 
would seem to me to stem from two aspects of the chosen method: 
first of all the conviction that the search for possible sources is of 
more worth in the interpretation of a work than the study of the 
precise cultural backgrounds (a tendency that every partisan of the 
opposite method will decry as dangerous because it leads one to read 
too much into the object of analysis); and then the belief, expressly 
affirmed, ‘that the commonplace may be understood as a reduction 
of the exceptional’ (page 191) which is a reaction pushed too far 
against the inverse error (e.g., apparently the weakness of the chapter 
on festina lente). It remains that the excellent parts of the book are 
precisely those where the author renounces these positions: the en- 
quiry into the medallion of Pico, where he takes into consideration 
the environment and the moment, and the chapter “Pan and Proteus ; 
which is the analysis of a common mentality. 


translated from the French of 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS Robert Klein 
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Amadis de Gaula. Tomo 1. Ed. by Edwin B. Place. Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas (Instituto ‘Miguel de Cer- 
vantes’), 1959. lit-354 pp. 150 pesetas. 

Renaissance scholars, no matter what the language of their re- 
search, know the great importance to European literature, and in- 
deed to the very history of the novel, of Amadis de Gaula. They know, 
too, that although Amadis originated in the Middle Ages, it must be 
considered as a product of the Renaissance, for it was in this pericd 
that it reached the peak of its popularity and importance, to become 
the most widely read of all the novels of chivalry. 

That Amadis has been edited by Edwin B. Place is good news in- 
deed, for no scholar in this country or abroad has carried cut more 
meticulous, faithful, and lengthy research than he. If subsequent vol- 
umes (Volume I contains only the first of the four books of the 
original) are comparable in scholarship and in presentation, then the 
complete new edition of Amadis de Gaula will make a truly great 
contribution to medieval and to Renaissance studies. 

Professor Place has given a lifetime to research on the origins of 
Amadis de Gaula, as well as on other important aspects of the work. 
His edition reproduces the text of the first edition of Garci Rodri- 
guez de Montalvo (1508) preserved in a single copy in the British 
Museum. Professor Place believes that an editor should, insofar as 
possible, follow the original, and he preserves, therefore, Montalvo’s 
text, carefully following the orthography, adding modern punctua- 
tion and capitalization and accent marks, resolving all abbreviations 
to facilitate reading (for example he gives tanto for the tato printed 
with a nasal bar in the original) and placing in cursive the letters ab- 
breviated. Some 140 errata found in the edition of Montalvo have 
been corrected and a list of these is printed giving page and line of 
their occurrence. 

In a section labeled ‘Nota Literaria e Historica’ Professor Place 
gives a succinct, yet carefully worded history of the novel, voicing 
his belief (now held by most scholars) that the medieval original of 
Amadts de Gaula was not in Portuguese or in French, but in Spanish, 
and that it was penned probably at the court of King Alfonso x1 from 
an older ‘Vulgate Amadis’ which was itself derived from still older 
medieval written and oral versions. He believes that the version 
made at King Alfonso’s court was the work of a professional writer 
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—not a Spaniard, by the way—who was commissioned to write the 
novel in order to popularize chivalry and knightly deeds. _ 

A section bearing the title ‘Bibliografia Descriptiva de las Edi- 
ciones, Traducciones y Arreglos del Amadis Libros -1v’ will be of 
invaluable aid to scholars, for it is a complete list of all such editions, 
translations, and retellings of the famous novel. This list includes all — 
editions, let it be repeated, from the first printing in 1508 to the pres- - 
ent, in Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, German, English, Hol- 
land Dutch, and Hebrew. 

Professor Place’s edition is an attractive book, the text printed in 
double columns in clear type. A fairly careful reading of the entire 
book discloses no more than twenty minor errors (typographical, — 
for the most part). 

Volume u, now in press, may appear before 1961. Professor Place 
has received a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies 
to assist in its publication. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA Jobn Esten Keller 


Guido Kisch. Bartolus und Basel. (Basler Studien zur Rechtswissen- 
schaft Heft 54.) Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1960. 108 pp. 16 
Swiss francs. 

This work commemorates the 6ooth anniversary of the death of 
Bartolus. In many respects this treatise continues the earlier work of 
the author, Humanismus und Jurisprudenz (Basel, 1955). The Univer- 
sity of Basel, founded in 1460, established a law school in which legal 
instruction was based upon the works of Bartolus and Baldus, the 
most distinguished Italian commentators in the field of medieval 
law. Whereas the mos italicus relied upon the medieval glossators, the 
mos gallicus, inspired by Lorenzo Valla and Angelo Poliziano, op- 
posed the traditional interpretation of the legal code because it did 
not rest upon the pure sources of classical jurisprudence and moral 
teaching. 

The professors of law at the University of Basel remained faithful 
to the teachings of Bartolus and Baldus and to the traditions of the 
mos italicus and medieval interpretations of Roman law until Clau- 
dius Cantiuncula became professor in 1518. In an academic address, 
Oratio Apologetica, published in 1522, he urged that future jurists 
should acquire a humanistic education which should embrace a 
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knowledge of classical Latin, some Greek, history, and an almost 
encyclopedic comprehension of antiquity. This introduction of the 
mos gallicus which Budé and Alciato had championed in France revo- 
lutionized legal instruction in Basel. Although Cantiuncula attempt- 
ed to follow the teachings of his friend and advisor, Ulrich Zasius, 
he did not possess the deep learning of his master, who had high re- 
spect for Accursius, Bartolus, and Baldus in spite of his sympathy for 
the mos gallicus. After Cantiuncula left Basel in 1524, he was first suc- 
ceeded by Sichardus, and then by Bonifacius Amerbach. Amerbach 
attacked the methods of Sichardus as impractical. He felt that his pre- 
decessor relied too heavily upon a philological-historical approach. 
He tried to make a synthesis which would recognize the merits of the 
commentators and profit by the contributions of Alciato, Zasius, 
and Budé. 

The author attempts to answer two questions: (1) What was the 
relation of Swiss legal science during the sixteenth century to the 
juristic teaching of Bartolus? (2) Did the teachings of Bartolus have 
meaning and influence for legal practice in Basel courts: Although 
Cantiuncula showed prejudice against Bartolus, he still considered 
his judgment authoritative on many critical and semasiological ques- 
tions. We know that Alciato, the enthusiastic follower of the mos 
gallicus, pays frequent tribute to the learning of Bartolus as we see in 
the collection of his letters (which can now be consulted in the edi- 
tion of Gian Luigi Barni, Le lettere di Andrea Alciato, Firenze, 1953). 

Professor Kisch concludes that Bartolus was the most influential of 
the medieval jurists in Switzerland, Germany, and all of Europe up 
to the seventeenth century. The book also contains four appendices, 
one of which lists the incunabula of Bartolus’ work in Swiss libraries. 
The author includes his memorial lecture on Bartolus, delivered at 
Basel, June 24, 1959. This rehabilitation of an important medieval 
jurist is very useful since the French jurists of the sixteenth century 
have sometimes overemphasized the philological approach to the 
law advocated by Budé. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA Linton C. Stevens 


Peter Bietenholz. Der italienische Humanismus und die Bliitezeit des 
Buchdrucks in Basel. (Basler Beitrage zur Geschichtswissenschaft, vol. 
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73). Basel and Stuttgart: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1959. 171 pp. 
13.50 Swiss francs. 

Bietenholz’s study continues F. Luchsinger’s Der Basler Buchdruck 
als Vermittler italienischen Geistes, 1470-1529, published in 1953. Both 
monographs were carried on at Basel under the direction of Werner 
Kaegi, and both adhere to rigid limitations of scope and method. 
The chronological division, 1530, marks the emergence of Basel as 
the principal publishing center in Europe. It is also the date to which 
the publication of the Amerbach correspondence had extended in 
1947. Only in 1953 and 1958 did the later volumes of this richest 
source for Basel’s intellectual life become available, enabling Bieten- 
holz to carry his investigation forward. 

Like Luchsinger, Bietenholz considers Basel editions of the works 
of Italian authors and editors under a number of categories: theology, 
poetry, philology and pedagogy, humanism, history and historiog- 
raphy, philosophy, the natural sciences. Each edition is identified and 
its publication history briefly reviewed. For the most part the reader 
is left to draw his own inferences, but a few conclusions, none of 
them new, emerge clearly. Publishing in Basel was essentially con- 
servative, in its loyalty to Aristotle, in its retention of contact with 
Catholic centers of learning and influence, in its cautious attitude 
toward the mathematical and physical sciences. Connections between 
practicing humanists and publishers were intimate; in fact, the two 
flourished in a kind of symbiosis. Among the Italian poets only Latin 
authors found favor in Basel. Of Ariosto, for example, French, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish translations existed, but he was not turned into 
German (which is just as well, as a glance at Daniel Federmann’s 
verse translation of Petrarch’s Trionfi will tell). The abiding achieve- 
ments are the great Works editions of Petrarch, Enea Silvio, Biondo, 
Valla, Poliziano, Pontano, Ficino, Bembo, as well as such gala pro- 
ductions as Pietro Perna’s edition of Giovio’s opera containing repro- 
ductions from Giovio’s famous portrait gallery at Como. 

One’s reaction to Bietenholz’s book depends upon the use to 
which one wishes to put it. As a check list of editions it is fine, but the 
author himself announces a higher purpose: to furnish a contribution 
to Geistesgeschichte by tracing ‘the intellectual trends which came 
together in the printing houses of Basel’. Here he lets the reader 
down. Because of his arbitrary self-limitation to considering Italian 
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titles only, Bietenholz can draw no rounded picture of many types 
of publications, of works in the medical and astronomical sciences, 
for instance, and of Hebrew studies, where, to cite an example, Fro- 
ben’s Talmud edition of 1578-81 is considered only because two 
Italian Jews were imported to supervise its production. Nor is it 
possible to understand from Bietenholz’s presentation how it was 
that the historical volumes of Biondo, Sabellico, Giovio, and Guic- 
ciardini proved so stimulating to a German school of historiography. 
The printers themselves remain shadowy, even though a glance at 
such an interesting career as that of Oporinus would reveal much 
about his interests and competence as a publisher. One misses a dis- 
cussion of the visual aspect of books printed at a time when the Basel 
publishers collaborated with the Holbeins, Urs Graf, and others. 
One would also like to hear something of the routes of transmission 
of Italian works; the University is not mentioned at all. Bietenholz 
does not give us the cultural history of Basel’s Italian publications 
which the subject deserves. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY Gerald Strauss 


Merlin Cocai. Il Baldo. First complete Italian translation by Giuseppe 
Tonna, with corresponding macaronic text. Illus. with woodcuts of 
the period. Edited by Gianpaolo Dossena. Milano: Feltrinelli, 1958. 
ZeVOlT.DUp pp. L: 10,000. 

Since its Latin syntax and grammar are not of the simplest and 
since the lexicon is not only Italian but Florentine, Mantuan, and 
Brescian as well, French admirers of macaronic verse had reason to 
welcome the first translation of the Baldus in 1606. 

In Italy the need for translation, naturally, came later; and when 
the first translation did appear in 1829, it was of no importance. It 
was partial and quite inadequate. But De Sanctis’ celebrated essay on 
Folengo some thirty years after rescued the poet from almost two 
centuries of neglect and prepared the way for the re-evaluation that, 
often sharply at variance with De Sanctis, is represented in our days 
by the contributions of Luzio, Cestaro, Cordié, Paoli, Messedaglia, 
and Bonora, to mention the outstanding. Until recently it appeared 
that Folengo’s reputation would rest almost exclusively on the sen- 
sibilities of critics and scholars. There was no commensurate popu- 
larity with the general reading public. Italian taste in literature, how- 
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ever, in the last thirty years or so, particularly since World War un, 
responds to the Baldus; and this translation, possible only now in this 
changed literary climate, is in keeping with these new affinities, since 
in the Baldus too there is much bitter lyricism, incongruity, protest, 
sudden juxtaposition of contraries, disillusionment, and ambiguous 
anarchy. 

The primary concern, consequently, is not to retain the beat and 
rhythm of the original or to seek to recreate the marvelously pre- 
posterous symbiosis. This is to give up a great deal. Yet if the reader 
accepts the non-interlinear approach, this li bera lettura, he will receive 
due compensation. The translation is good. It is an agile prose, more 
proletarian perhaps than peasant, vulgar and colorful. It will make 
the Baldus more widely known. 

Tonna works principally from the Luzio text but collates it with 
a number of previous editions, thereby rectifying or suggesting plau- 
sible reconstructions of dubious passages. The editor contributes a 
very useful chapter on Baldus scholarship. Perhaps this translation 
will lead to a much-needed commentary that will restore the pleni- 
tude of meaning to otherwise cryptic allusions for a general reading 
public. 


HUNTER COLLEGE Serge Hughes 


John Vyvyan. The Shakespearean Ethic. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1959; New York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. 208 pp. $3.75. 

‘Printed in Great Britain’, this attractive volume is apparently Mr. 
Vyvyan’s first book. Of its sixteen untitled chapters the central ones, 
6 to 11, together with an Appendix on Titus Andronicus are very 
good. Shakespeare’s ethical principles are shown to be inchoately 
present in that gory melodrama and fully developed, in vital har- 
mony with his dramaturgy, in Measure for Measure, Othello, and The 
Winter's Tale. Vyvyan brings out completely the thematic signifi- 
cance in M for M of the Duke’s initial epigram, ‘Spirits are not finely 
touched / But to fine issues’. (1.1.35). In the final Act the dramatist, 
so far from striving as many have asserted for sheer theatric effect, 
‘never pandered to it less; he is proceeding with an ethical demon- 
stration “by cold gradation and well balanced form” ’. His main idea 
here, as throughout his works, is that there is not much hope tor any 
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> of us human beings unless there is forgiveness and love. The Duke 
has become a channel for the divine ‘creative mercy’ that is striving 
always to re-create Everyman’s ‘spiritual nature’—of which one syn- 
-onym, Vyvyan oddly avers, is ‘his glassy essence’ (u.ii.120). This 
drama and Winter's Tale, so very different from each other on the 
surface, are closely related in their creator’s moral, religious, and al- 
legoric thinking. And of course The Tempest (chapter 15) is the 
climactic instance of Shakespeare’s conception of ‘neogenesis’ in per- 
sons through love and forgiveness. Vyvyan discerns nine phases of a 
‘dramatic pattern of regeneration’ (page 184) in Shakespeare’s hap- 
_pily-ending plays, in strong contrast with, yet close relation to nine 
phases of ‘degeneration’ in his tragic personages (page 13 f.). 

But unfortunately in chapters 3 to 5 the author, fancying that the 
dramatist must have intended the hero of his first supreme tragic play 
to be as blameworthy from the ethical viewpoint as his successors, 
including even Macbeth, gives a queerly distorted interpretation of 
Hamlet, continually recurred to throughout the rest of the book. 
Surely it is obvious that in the end the Prince’s bearing is at least more 
just and less revengeful in some degree than at the outset. But our 
author makes him, because of his occasional bloodlust, ‘a study in 
degeneration from first to last’ (page $5), disregarding or twisting, 
with extraordinary lack of humor, everything that does not fit his 
theory. For instance he claims that Hamlet badly idealizes his dead 
royal father, whose severe purgatorial sufferings indicate that, though 
his ‘foul crimes’ (1.v.12) were different from those of his murderer, 
Claudius, the two brothers’ ‘balance of sin was much the same’. And 
Hamlet’s treatment of his mother in the Closet scene (I.iv) is omit- 
ted. In this great scene, and constantly in Shakespeare, ‘mercy seasons 
justice’; but in the present book it dilutes it, and sometimes denatures 
it entirely. Yet the author insists (page 186) that “Shakespeare's deep- 
est thought is always close to the spirit of the Gospels’; adding, ‘Jung 
shows that Christ is one of several symbols of the archetype of the 
Self’—a statement that would make Shakespeare smile quizzically. 
Jung, whose ‘archetype’ theories have recently (I note) been assailed 
by a number of good critics, is cited by Vyvyan often; Edmund 
Spenser, not once. A close study of The Faerie Queene would yield 
him an explicit knowledge of that contemporary Christian ethic 
which, implicit throughout Shakespeare’s total work, renders it in- 
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tensely and deeply dramatic, e.g. in its contrasts of pride and humil- 
ity, Grace and nature, wicked revengefulness and just vengeance. 
Vyvyan is a piquant example of the many Shakespeare students 
who still fail to envision him as completely a Renaissance thinker 
despite the thorough and widespread study of that era now in pro- 
gress. (I used the word ‘envision’ because the imagination in this 
matter must act along with the reason). However, the oddities in this 
book are outweighed, I think, by its fresh and valid insights. It grap- 
ples sincerely and strenuously with a very important subject and 
gives promise of a more substantial work by its author in the future. 
Mature students of Shakespeare in his Renaissance milieu can derive 
pleasure and stimulus from this book—and no harm. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE G. R. Elliott 


S. K. Heninger, Jr. A Handbook of Renaissance Meteorology: with 
Particular Reference to Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1960. vii+269 pp. $7.50. 

This is an admirably scholarly, well-documented treatment of all 
phases of meteorology as the science was understood during the 
Renaissance. Part One consists of a first chapter which defines the 
scope of the science during the period, a second chapter surveying in 
great detail the writers on the subject before 1558, and a third analyz- 
ing the contents of meteorological writings in English before 1625, 
the limiting date of Mr. Heninger’s study. The information thus far 
presented is also supplemented by Appendix Two, an exhaustive 
fifteen-page bibliographical listing of authorities on meteorology 
before 1558. This compilation covers the field in all countries and 
periods before the opening of the Elizabethan period. 

Building on this historical foundation, Mr. Heninger then writes 
a second part in five chapters, really the main body of his book, ex- 
pounding the Renaissance theory of meteors under the main head- 
ings of phenomena of vapors, of exhalation, of reflection, and of 
pseudo-meteors. In each chapter a thoroughgoing exposition of the- 
ory is supported and illustrated by citation of numerous passages 
from contemporary English writers, both technical and literary. The 
literary material is culled chiefly from six ‘major creative writers’ of 
the era: Spenser, Marlowe, Jonson, Chapman, Donne, and Shake- 
speare. The meteorological topics range from such everyday occur- 
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rences as rain, dew, and lightning to the rarer manifestations of earth- 
quakes and comets. 

In Part Three of his book Mr. Heninger then comments specifi- 
cally and separately on the literary uses to which each of the six writ- 
ersnamed above characteristically put his knowledge of meteorolog- 
ical theory. These sections are, on the whole, good literary criticism, 
though the end results are not startling. Spenser’s employment of the 
science is found to be conventional, Marlowe’s bold and flamboyant, 
Chapman’s learned and intellectual, and so on. Perhaps the least satis- 
fying comment is that on Donne, which is very brief and does not 
examine the Anniversary poems. 

The chief question which might be raised about the book is why 
it keeps so exclusively within the bounds of the conservative Aris- 
totelian meteorology of the day. True, this was still the dominant 
theory in England then, and it suffused especially the contemporary 
poetry and drama, which always tended toward scientific conserva- 
tism. But there were factors already in operation which were begin- 
ning to destroy this view and which were receiving increasing men- 
tion in the literature before 1625. Among these were the new theory 
of comets discussed by men like Thomas Hood, John Blagrave, and 
John Bainbridge; Renaissance denials of the existence of an elemen- 
tary sphere of fire, found in Donne among others; and tentative ap- 
proaches to optics by Leonard Digges and John Dee. To all these 
Mr. Heninger gives in some cases little attention, in other cases no 
attention at all. And the same is true of the perhaps less directly rele- 
vant but still basically important work of Bacon, Gilbert, and such 
continental physicists as Telesio and Galileo. To have introduced 
these and similar topics would no doubt have complicated Mr. Hen- 
inger’s task vastly. Possibly he did not consider their pertinence suf- 
ficiently immediate to the literary side of his topic. But their exclu- 
sion leaves us essentially with a book expounding English conserva- 
tive Aristotelian theory about meteors. 

Within this limitation the work is supremely well done. Its clarity 
and thoroughness will make it a very useful book of reference for all 
students of Renaissance science. It should likewise be helpful in par- 
ticular for interpreters and editors of the six major English writers 
selected for discussion. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY Paul H. Kocher 
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John Milton. Complete Prose Works, Volume um: 1643-1648: Ed. 
Ernest Sirluck. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 840 pp. 
$12.50. 

In this volume the careful reader can discern the divorce tracts, Of 
Education, Areopagitica, and one letter by Milton peeping out from 
behind a dense forest of very uneven annotation and commentary. 
It is clear that the editors have determined to ignore their earlier 
critics and to persist in erecting this expensive edition into a baroque 
monument to bureaucratic scholarship, moving in all directions at 
once without a focusing rationale. 

Arnold Williams’ handling of Martin Bucer and Tetrachordon (with 
his related essay on Milton asa translator) provides any editor a mod- 
el to emulate, and Ernest Sirluck’s 200-page introduction is more 
original and incisive than its counterpart in the first volume of this 
edition. But Williams’ fine work must suffer cohabitation with Don- 
ald C. Dorian’s bloated apparatus for Of Education, Sirluck’s over- 
stuffed annotation for Areopagitica, and Lowell W. Coolidge’s only 
somewhat more restrained versions of Doctrine and Discipline and 
Colasterion. These editors do provide useful analogues and sources 
from the works Milton read as he wrote: from Perkins, Paraeus, 
Sarpi, and a number of contemporary pamphleteers. But every name 
receives its sketch for an hypothetically illiterate reader, such as the 
nearly half'a page on Orpheus which concludes too typically: ‘Quin- 
tillian said (Institutio Oratoria, 1, x, 9; tr. H. E. Butler [4 vols., London 
and New York, 1920], 1, 165) that Orpheus united “the roles of mu- 
sician, poet and philosopher”’.’ Sirluck’s introduction devotes nearly 
thirty pages to Milton’s Of Education in relation to the Comenians, 
but this does not prevent Dorian from rehashing the same matters 
in almost three pages of close print. We have notes to explain that the 
fall of man produced intellectual imperfection, we have notes ex- 
plaining the four humours and identifying the Inquisition, we have 
learned guesses as to what works Milton might have intended when 
he mentioned ‘the morall works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero’, we learn 
that Aristotle’s school was called Peripatetic because of its covered 
court, and we receive report that Miss Laura E. Lockwood guessed 
that ‘supper was usually between seven and eight o'clock’ in Milton’s 
utopian academy. Nor am I really grateful to find an obvious figura- 
tive use of ‘climate’ expounded as follows: ‘The Greek word Aiwa 
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developed various special meanings, including the “slope or inclina- 
tion of the earth and sky from the equator to the poles”. Hence the 
English derivative was sometimes applied to one of the twenty-four 
“climates”, each representing the space between the equator and 
either of the polar circles “corresponding to an increase of half-an- 
hour in the length of the longest day”. NED.’ 

On the positive side, one can admire the learning which has gone 
into Sirluck’s introduction: he has clearly read the Thomason tracts 
carefully and thoroughly. As a result, he accomplishes two things. 
First, he analyzes anew Milton’s pamphlets by emphasizing their re- 
lation to the polemicists’ concentration upon theories of supremacy 
in the state rather than upon economic, social, or religious ends dur- 
ing the period leading up to the divorce tracts. This emphasis be- 
comes the center from which he works toward a clearer conception 
of Milton’s gradually re-examined notion of natural law that emerges 
as a keystone in Tetrachordon and which controls so much of the ar- 
gument in Areopagitica (see especially pages 7-11, 51-52, 154 ff, 
181-183). Second, Sirluck’s reading permits him to shed new light 
on the importance of many neglected pamphlets in the rapidly-shift- 
ing landscape of polemics in the mid-forties, carefully to redate 
others, and to rediscover the import of two pieces whose parodic in- 
tent had been missed by modern historians (see, for instance, pages 
20, 35, 42, 80, 96, 109, 114, 123, 139, 142 and the ‘Little Non-Such’ 
appendix). And Professor Coolidge’s textual arrangement makes it 
possible to read both the early and the revised versions of Doctrine and 
Discipline almost simultaneously, a convenience which aids one in 
following at first hand some of the implications of Sirluck’s analyses. 

But in the end, and in good conscience, one must demur. Sirluck’s 
more novel views, as well as his elaborate expansion of Donald L. 
Clark’s suggestion (John Milton at St. Paul’s School, pages 108, 250- 
251) that Of Education is more indebted to the humanistic tradition 
of St. Paul’s than to Comenian reforms, or his anti-Gilman rhetorical 
analysis of Areopagitica, all might have been better displayed and 
more coherent in twenty pages than in two hundred for readers who 
certainly come armed with or within arm’s reach of Barker, Haller, 
and lesser historians. If the assignment of roles is sometimes new, the 
general structure of the plot of the Puritan revolution remains un- 
changed, and the flesh is wearied with many retellings in recent years. 
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At one point, quoting D’Ewes’ Primitive Practise, Sirluck comments 
‘No word would need to be changed for this to pass as the work of 
any moderate tolerationist of 1644-1645—as Milton’s, but for style’ 
(150). ‘But for style’! It makes one realize that in all this huge vol- 
ume, except for Williams’ appendix on Martin Bucer, one hears noth- 
ing about Milton as prose stylist. Coming to this edition from the 
work of recent sensitive critics of Milton such as MacCaffrey, Allen, ~ 
Stein, and Watkins, one must feel a dizzy sense of professional schiz- 
ophrenia. What began as a means for painting a portrait of the 
Artist as Puritan has become an end in itself, and Milton’s name has 
again been borrowed to blazon the title page of a history book about 
English Puritanism. 

THE RICE UNIVERSITY Jackson I. Cope 


International Federation 


International Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes held 
its first Council meeting August 20, 1960, in Stockholm, under the 
chairmanship of W. G. Constable. 

The following organizations were represented: American Society 
for Reformation Research, by Walther Kirchner, as proxy for Karl 
H. Dannenfeldt; Association Humanisme et Renaissance, by Alain 
Dufour, as proxy for Eugénie Droz; Association Internationale des 
Historiens de la Renaissance, by Abbé Raymond Marcel; Centre 
d'Etudes Supérieures de la Renaissance, by Abbé Marcel, as proxy 
for Pierre Mesnard; Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, 
by Anne-Marie Bautier, as proxy for Jeanne Vielliard; Renaissance 
Society of America, by W. G. Constable. In addition there were the 
following observers: Professor Lameere, Director of the Institut pour 
l’Etude de la Renaissance, Brussels; Professor Sears Jayne, Claremont 
Colleges; and Mr. Van der Aa, of The Hague. 

In the absence of the President (Professor Mario Salmi) and of the 
Secretary (Paul Oskar Kristeller), the chair was taken by W. G. Con- 
stable, as a member of the Council. 

The Chairman welcomed the members to the first meeting of the 
Council of the Federation, and communicated the regret of the Presi- 
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dent and the Secretary at their inability to be present. The Chairman 
also pointed out that six papers on Renaissance subjects had been 
read before the Congress formally opened, and that one paper, that 
of Professor Felix Gilbert, to be read at the Congress, was also di- 
rectly concerned with the Renaissance. 

1. Election of a Member. The Institut pour l’Etude de la Renais- 
sance, University of Brussels, was unanimously elected a member of 
the Federation. Professor Lameere, its director, took his place as a 
member of the Council. 

um. Election of Officers. a. It was unanimously agreed with acclama- 
tion that Professor Mario Salmi should be asked to continue as Presi- 
dent. The Chairman said that he believed Professor Salmi would be 
willing to serve, and he was asked to invite him. 

b. The much regretted retirement of Professor Kristeller as Secretary 
made election of a new Secretary necessary. The Council expressed 
the strong and unanimous hope that Mlle. Droz would accept the 
appointment despite the many claims upon her time. The Chairman 
was asked to write to her, expressing this hope, pointing out the im- 
portance to the Federation at this time of a Secretary of high standing 
who is widely known. If Mlle. Droz could not accept, the Council 
thought she should be asked to suggest a candidate. To emphasize the 
international character of the Federation, a European would be 
preferable as Professor Kristeller’s successor, but if no one suitable 
was forthcoming, the Council saw little objection to an American 
being chosen. 

mi. Projects to be supported or undertaken by the Federation. The Chair- 
man pointed out that (a) the list of projects for consideration had 
been proposed from various different sources; (b) all required inter- 
national co-operation to be carried out; (c) the most effective way of 
proceeding seemed to be for one member of the Federation to make 
itself responsible for one or more particular projects, and then to in- 
voke collaboration from the members. Both prime responsibility and 
collaboration could sometimes be undertaken by bodies other than 
members, at the instance of members. 

As regards possible financial help, the Federation, as a member of 
the Comité International des Sciences Historiques (CISH) can ask 
that body to include a request for funds among the applications for 
grants which CISH makes to the Comité International pour Sciences 
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Humaines (CIPSH). If approved, the request of the Federation 
would in due course be forwarded to UNESCO. 
Projects Discussed: 

(i) An iconographical index of Renaissance portraits. Before con- 
sidering this in any detail, the Council decided to wait for decisions 
of the Iconographical Commission of CISH. If the index was under- 
taken by the Commission, the Federation would be ready to co- 
operate in any way possible. 

(ii) A check list of all books by Latin authors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury published between 1500 and 1600. [See RN Ix, 12-13, 166-167; 
xml, $5—56.] The substance of a letter from Professor Shaaber (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) describing this project and the stage it has 
reached was communicated to the Council. The Council agreed that 
individual members would give the project all support, on receipt of 
specific requests for information, especially concerning scholars en- 
gaged in similar work, such as Mr. Benzinger in Germany and M. 
H. M. Adams, formerly librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It was pointed out that members would be unlikely to undertake 
compilation of complete lists of titles from libraries so far uncovered 
since this would be likely to mean much duplication, though check- 
ing existing lists against catalogues of those libraries might be un- 
dertaken. 

(iii) A paleographical index and file of Renaissance handwritings, 
both of copyists and others. The Council was not fully convinced of 
the immediate value and urgency of this. A more detailed scheme 
would be sympathetically considered at a future meeting. 

(iv) A dictionary of non-classical words found in the Latin lite- 
rary, philosophical, and scientific texts of the Renaissance. The 
Council considered this a most important matter, the undertaking of 
which should be carefully considered. It would, however, need 
elaborate planning and considerable funds. Mme. Bautier pointed 
out, however, that the material being accumulated for the new edi- 
tion of du Cange would in some cases be more relevant to a Renais- 
sance dictionary; and that there may be other projects which might 
provide similar material as a by-product. 

(v) A file of research projects in the Renaissance field, and espe- 
cially of texts that are being prepared for publication. A letter from 
Professor Kristeller was read expressing his view that the establish- 
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ment of such a file is very urgent, and likely to be increased by publi- 
cations such as his Iter, which will list many manuscripts and so en- 
courage publication. 

The Council agreed with Professor Kristeller’s view. Mme. Bau- 
tier, on behalf of Mlle. Vielliard, said that the Institut de Recherche 
et d'Histoire des Textes already collected information concerning 
publication of texts, and would be happy to put on record all infor- 
mation they received, and make it accessible to enquirers. Other 
members of the Council said that they would encourage the sending 
of information to Mlle. Vielliard. 

(vi) Co-ordination of current enterprises for critical editions or 
for photographic reproduction of rare and important Renaissance 
texts. The Council expressed the view that this was also an urgent 
matter. As in the case of (v) above, Mme. Bautier said that the In- 
stitut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes was already a co-ordi- 
nating center for France, and would extend it to other countries, 
provided information was sent. 

(vii) Co-ordinating and promoting the preparation and publica- 
tion of catalogues of uncatalogued collections of Renaissance manu- 
scripts. The view was expressed that this was important; but was a 
project for future consideration and action, coupled with investiga- 
tion of what has already been done. 

(viii) A catalogue of incipits of Renaissance Latin texts. A collec- 
tion of these already exists at the Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire 
des Textes. Here again Mlle. Vielliard would be happy to receive 
further examples. It was suggested other members of the Federation 
should get in touch with her. 

(ix) Co-ordinating and promoting the microfilming of manu- 
scripts, old editions, and published and unpublished bibliographical 
tools concerning Renaissance studies. The Institut de Recherche et 
d’Histoire des Textes would welcome information as to what has 
been done, or is contemplated being done, as a beginning of co- 
ordination and promotion. 

In connection with the co-ordinating work envisaged in nos. (v) 
to (ix) above, the Abbé Marcel raised the question of whether the 
Federation itself might act as a center. The general opinion seemed to 
be that lack of staff and funds would at present prevent this. 

(x) An edition of the works of Erasmus (including the letters). 
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The Council considered this a project of the first importance, and 
one likely to attract financial support. The essential thing was a care- 
fully planned scheme, operated from one center of authority, which 
should have prime responsibility. It was suggested that Professor 
Werner Kaegi (University of Basel) might be willing to act as or- 
ganizer and director. Members of the Federation would give all pos- 
sible support. 

Iv. It was agreed that a meeting of the Council in 1961 was highly 
desirable. It was suggested that this should be held in Italy, perhaps at 
Venice, where the Cini Foundation might offer hospitality. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 p.m. (signed) W. G. Constable, 
Acting Chairman. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR REFORMATION RESEARCH is the new- 
est member of the International Federation of Renaissance Societies 
and Institutes. Officers are: E. Harris Harbison (Princeton), Presi- — 
dent; Theodore G. Tappert (Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia), Vice-President; Karl H. Dannenfeldt (Arizona State), 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The main objectives of the Society are to foster historical research 
in the field of the Reformation; to promote the writing of scholarly 
articles and monographs; to encourage the translation into English of 
significant documents, books, and articles; to facilitate the inter- 
change of ideas among its members and with similar groups in other 
countries; and to co-operate with the German Verein fiir Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte in publishing the Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte as 
an international journal. 

The Society’s membership is open to all who are interested in its 
objectives. Annual dues are $5, which includes a subscription to the 
Archiv fir Reformationsgeschichte. The annual meetings of the Society 
are held jointly with those of the American Historical Association. 


Con ferences 


CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met jointly with the Mid- 
west Modern Language Association at the University of Kansas 
April 28-30. Alfred Harbage’s lecture, ‘King Lear and the “Fierce 
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Dispute” ’, was sponsored by both. The Central Renaissance Con- 
ference devoted the Friday morning session to papers on Jacob 
Burckhardt, commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. With John E. Longhurst (New 
Mexico) as chairman, this session heard: Robert M. Kingdon (Iowa), 
‘The Continuing Utility of Burckhardt’s Thought on Renaissance 
Politics’; Lewis W. Spitz (Missouri), ‘Reflections on Early and Late 
Humanism’; William Gilbert (Kansas), ‘Burckhardt and Italy: the 
“Inner Necessity” ’; Klaus Berger (Kansas), ‘Jacob Burckhardt as an 
Art Historian’. 

Friday afternoon featured the following papers, with Carl S. 
Meyer (Concordia) as chairman: Leslie F. Smith (Oklahoma), 
‘Pius m’s Chorus Famelicus Vatum’; Fred J. Levy (Iowa), ‘The Begin- 
nings of Roman Archaeology in England’; Walter F. Staton, Jr. 
(Southern Illinois), “The Renaissance Pindaric Tradition’; Dennis 
Quinn (Kansas), ‘Donne’s Christian Eloquence’; Muriel West (South- 
ern Illinois), ‘John Donne’s Use of “Lemnia”: Alchemy, Magic, 
Religion?’ 

Merritt Y. Hughes addressed the two conferences jointly on “The 
Miltonic Scene’, and after a reception at the Museum of Art, there 
was a dinner with W. P. Albrecht, president of MMLA, presiding 
and Dean George R. Waggoner, president of the Central Renaissance 
Conference, giving the address of welcome. The Alchemist was pre- 
sented at the University Theater in the evening. 

Saturday morning the Central Conference, with Alfred Sterling 
(Stephens), met to hear: George W. Mulder (Western Illinois), “A 
Musico-Geographical Exploration: The Mass on “The World Map” 
by Juan Cornago’; Richard M. Hosley (Missouri), “The Music- 
Room in the Elizabethan Theater’; Richard M. Kain (Louisville), 
‘The Scholars’ Feud that Delayed Shakespeare’s First Folio’; John P. 
Cutts (Alberta), ‘Pericles’ “Most heauenly Musicke” ’; Felix Wasser- 
mann (Kansas Wesleyan), “The Renaissance Portrait in Italy and 
Germany: Reflection of the Realities and the Ideals of Renaissance 
Man’. 

Renaissance papers read at the MMLA were numerous: John I. 
Ades (Southern Illinois, Alton), “Temptation in Comus and Paradise 
Regained’; John Price, s.j. (Rockhurst), ‘Some Derived Images in 
Shakespeare: A Broader Historical Approach’; William M. Jones 
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(Missouri), ‘Hotspur, Glendower, and the Turning of Trent’; Claude 
K. Abraham (Llinois), “Un Poéte de la nature au XVIIe siécle: Tris- 
tan Hermite’; André Léveque (Wisconsin), ‘Les Apparitions 4 la fin 
de Dom Juan’; Raymond L. Grismer (Minnesota), “Literary Influ- 
ences on the Diana enamorada of Gaspar Gil Polo’; Alejandro Rami- 
rez (Washington), ‘El concepto de ignorancia en El Quijote’. 

The Museum of Art presented an exhibition of Renaissance art 
from its collection, and selections from the growing Solon E. Sum- 
merfield collection on the Continental Renaissance were displayed. 
The Museum published a handsome booklet commemorative of the 
occasion [see ‘Renaissance Books’, p. 274], which contains the four 
papers on Burckhardt and forty-two photographs of the art collec- 
tion. The book is available to the public at $0.35, which includes 
postage. 

The 1961 meeting will be held at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
April 28-29. The officers will be: President, Carl S. Meyer (Con- 
cordia); Secretary, Lewis W. Spitz (Concordia); Representatives to 
the Advisory Council of the RSA, Klaus Berger (U of Kansas) and 
James G. Rice (Stephens). Alfred Sterling (Stephens) is the member 
of Professor Sandison’s Committee on Membership and Regional 
Conferences who will represent the Society in this Conference. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. The next 
meeting will be at the Philadelphia Free Library in late October. No 
other details were available, according to Albert Buford (Villanova), 
the Society’s representative in this Conference. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE of Renaissance Studies at its 
meeting on April 9 at the Newberry Library, Chicago, elected Mark 
Eccles (Wisconsin) president for 1961. [See RN xm, 187, for pro- 
gram.| 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met at the 
University of Oregon May 20-21, under the presidency of Frederick 
M. Combellack. Professor Combellack reports that the absence of 
Professor Kristeller (who had had an automobile accident) and others, 
necessitated many changes from the program planned and originally 
announced [see RN xu, 53]. At the Friday morning sessions, the fol- 
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lowing papers were read: R. P. Adams (U of Washington), ‘More, 
Erasmus and Lucianic Irony’; Frederick Waller (Portland State), 
‘The 1602 Additions to The Spanish Tragedy’; Thomas Kranidas (Or- 
egon State), “A Study in Milton’s Decorum: “No Fear Lest Dinner 
Coole;” ’ Otto Biidel (U of Washington), ‘Leonardo da Vinci: Me- 
diaeval Inheritance and Imagination’; Rev. William T. Costello 
(Gonzaga), “William Barlow’s “The Summe and Substance of the 
[Hampton Court] Conference;”’ Oliver M. Willard (U of Oregon), 
‘Machiavelli’s Translators’ Renderings of Lo Stato’. The Friday after- 
noon sessions heard: J. Bierman (Portland State), “Bacon’s Utopia of 
Learning’; Edward R. Mitchell (Oregon State), * “Corinna’s Going 
a-Maying”’, a Belated Elizabethan Poem’; R. C. Dales (Lewis & 
Clark), “Aeneas Sylvius, Historian of Europe’; M. Levich (Reed), 
‘The Dispute about the Renaissance as a Dispute about History’; L. 
R. Martines (Reed), “Public Offices and the Early Humanist Circle 
in Florence’. The Conference dinner Friday was followed by a series 
of reports from the members dealing with their several projects. 

The Saturday morning sessions heard the following: Kester Svend- 
ten (Oregon), ‘Perspectivism and Milton: A Methodology for Eclec- 
tics’; Marion Ross (Oregon), “I'wo Baroque Churches’. The Con- 
ference was concluded by a program of Renaissance music organized 
and directed by E. A. Cycler (Oregon). 

The new president of the Conference is Professor Arnold Stein of 
the University of Washington, and the new representative of the 
Society in the Conference is Professor Frederick Waller, Division of 
Humanities, Portland State College. Last year Father Costello in- 
formed the national headquarters that the Conference had instituted 
a system of longer terms for representatives to the Advisory Council. 
Under this system, Professor Paul Pascal (Washington) and Profes- 
sor W. Leonard Grant (British Columbia) were elected to the Coun- 
cil. The 1961 meeting will be held in the spring at the University of 
Washington. 

Professor Quirinus Breen reported that the Conference was a great 
success. ‘Everyone seemed to feel he had to put forth an extra effort 
to compensate for [the absence of Professor Kristeller]. Kester Svend- 
sen read an unlisted paper . . . to take [his] place, .. . . It was a high- 
light of the conference.’ 
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SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its ninth an- 
nual meeting at Mississippi State University, April 1-2, 1960 [see 
RN xm, 53-54, for the program]. Professor Lorraine Sherley reports 
that Professor Halstead, who had attended the January meeting of 
the Renaissance Society's Advisory Council, along with Professor 
Harrison, gave an enthusiastic report on the Council’s meeting. 

Professor Hogan, who was chairman of the 1960 meeting, reports 
that the following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. (Mississippi State U); Vice-President, 
Carl Hammer, Jr. (Louisiana State U); Secretary-Treasurer, Lorraine 
Sherley (Texas Christian); Executive Board, Louis A. Schuster, $.M. 
(St. Mary’s U), Frederick E. Gaupp (Southwestern U), William S. 
Burgett (Oklahoma), and Leighton Rudolph (Arkansas); Regional 
Representative to the RSA, William S. Burgett (Oklahoma). The 
1961 meeting will take place during the first or second week in 
March at Southwestern University. The program chairman will be 
Frederick E. Gaupp, and all those interested in attending or present- 
ing papers should write him at the Department of History, South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its seventeenth 
annual meeting at the University of Virginia April 29-30, 1960, with 
Fredson T. Bowers (Virginia) in charge of the program, which was 
as follows: Friday afternoon, with Franklin B. Williams, Jr. (George- 
town U), presiding: Herbert F. West, Jr. (North Carolina), ‘Here’s a 
Miltonic Discovery’; S. K. Heninger, Jr. (Duke), “The Implications 
of Form for The Shepheardes Calender’; Pamela Urey (Virginia), “The 
“One” in Donne’s Poetry’; Frank B. Fieler (Florida), “The Impact of 
Bacon and the New Science upon Jonson’s Critical Thought in Tim- 
ber’; Hardin Craig (Missouri), “The Classification of Elizabethan 
Dramatic Texts: One Aspect’. Friday afternoon a reception was 
given for members of the Conference and their wives and guests, and 
Friday evening the University of Virginia gave a buffet supper for 
members, wives, and guests, followed by Volpone of Jonson, per- 
formed by the University of Virginia Players. 

Saturday morning, with George W. Williams (Duke) presiding, 
the Conference heard the following papers: Philip J. Traci (Tufts), 
‘Rhetorical Ornament in Donne’s Songs and Sonets’; Cyrus Hoy 
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/ (Vanderbilt), ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost and the Nature of Comedy’; Mar- 
_ vin Colker (Virginia), “Nobilitas Animi: A Renaissance Concept and 
Its Background’; Allen Gilbert (Pennsylvania), ‘Doctrine and Ro- 
mance in Dante’s Commedia’; Thomas Wheeler (Tennessee), ‘Mil- 
ton’s Twenty-third Sonnet’. In addition, there was an exhibition 
from the Barrett Collection of treasures of American literature. 
Officers for 1961 will be: President, Raymond Jenkins (Catawba 
C); Vice-President, Henry L. Snuggs (Wake Forest C); Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. K. Heninger, Jr. (Duke). The Conference authorized 
the publication of another volume of Renaissance Papers, compiled of 
the best papers read at the 1958, 1959, and 1960 meetings. George 
W. Williams (Duke) is editor, and Peter G. Phialas (North Caro- 
lina), assistant editor. 
The Conference will meet next year at Duke, on some as yet un- 
decided weekend in April. 


WESTERN ONTARIO RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met April 29- 
30. [See RN xm, 53, for program.] “There was a good attendance, 
between sixty and seventy, with representatives from Wayne State, 
Western Reserve, Buffalo, and four of the Ontario universities. I 
hope it will become an annual event. ‘There seems to be a good deal 
of enthusiasm for the idea, and next year either Wayne State in De- 
troit or McMaster in Hamilton may act as host. We have nominated 
a committee representing four or five universities to receive invita- 
tions and act as liaison.’ [W. K. Ferguson. ] 


FOLGER LIBRARY held three conferences concerned with the Ren- 
aissance period. On March 12-13 a group of historians of the Stuart 
period discussed the present state of learning in the field of Restora- 
tion history. On April 9-10 a small group concerned itself with the 
use of visual aids in teaching Shakespeare. On April 23-24 Shake- 
speare’s birthday was marked with a conference on sixteenth-century 
cultural history. A report of the Restoration conference will be dis- 
tributed as soon as available. A report on the sixteenth-century con- 
ference is also being published and distributed. 

The colloquium on sixteenth-century cultural history began with 
an address on April 23 by Sir Ronald Syme, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford, who talked about ‘Roman Historians 
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and Renaissance Politics’. The next day about eighty sixteenth- 
century scholars participated in morning and afternoon sessions de- 
voted to a consideration of new approaches to many topics in six- 
teenth-century history. Sir Ronald Syme opened the discussion with 
comment upon the way certain Italian historians adapted the works 
of Roman historians to their purposes; Garrett Mattingly of Colum- 
bia University made a plea for more study of the economic relations 
between England and other countries of Europe, especially Spain; 
Craig R. Thompson of Lawrence College discussed new studies of 
Erasmian humanism; Myron P. Gilmore of Harvard gave an ap- 
praisal of Jacob Burckhardt’s Renaissance studies in the light of mod- 
ern scholarship; Wallace T. MacCaffrey of Haverford spoke on 
‘Opportunities for the Cultural Historian in English Local Materials’; 
George B. Parks of Queens College discussed “The Need for a New 
History of Elizabethan Literature’; and John L. Lievsay of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee urged that Renaissance scholars focus their sights 
upon ‘A Later Level for the Italian Renaissance’. Speakers invited to 
talk from the floor were W. K. Jordan, Harvard; E. Harris Harbison, 
Princeton; John R. Rilling, University of Richmond; William Hal- 
ler, Folger Library; Hanna H. Gray, Harvard; Josephine Waters 
Bennett, Hunter College; Virgil B. Heltzel, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; W. L. Wiley, University of North Carolina; S. K. Heninger, 
Duke University; William Nelson, Columbia University; and Louis 
L. Martz, Yale. 

Hardly a speaker failed to emphasize the need for fresh interpreta- 
tions based on the research of recent years, and, in many fields, the 
need for pioneering research. For example, Professor Mattingly 
pointed out how little is really known with any degree of accuracy 
about England’s trade with Spain in the sixteenth century, a trade 
which went on despite political and religious hostilities. 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet this year 


at Harvard University in the spring instead of the fall term. The pre- 
cise date and details will be announced by December. 
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Pro jects 


MEDICI PROJECT 


Dr. Nicolai Rubinstein reports that work on the editing of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s letters is continuing. In preparation of the census of the 
letters, he has been concentrating primarily on the smaller Italian 
archives and libraries, such as those of Parma, Lucca, and Perugia, 
that had not yet been visited; he has undertaken two research jour- 
neys for this purpose, which have brought to light a number of let- 
ters. The Michelozzi papers from the Ginori Conti collections are 
expected to be accessible to students in the near future, and should 
contain considerable additional material. Spain remains the only 
country still to be visited before the completion of the census. 


News and Notes 


BY THE TIME this issue reaches you, we hope that all members will 
have voted for the new representatives of disciplines for the 1961-62 
Advisory Council, and returned ballots to the office for counting on 
November tr. 

We deeply regret that due to a printer’s error, Professor R. C. 
Bald, who is so well-known a member of the University of Chicago’s 
faculty, was incorrectly listed on the Instruction Sheet as a member 
of the University of Wisconsin’s. 


READERS will be pleased to learn that Professor P. O. Kristeller has 
entirely recovered from the automobile accident which he had last 
spring at the beginning of a month’s speaking trip to the West Coast. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY announces the 
appointment of Dr. Archer Taylor, Professor Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of California, as the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliog- 
raphy for 1960-61. Dr. Taylor will deliver three lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the spring of 1961. The topic will be “The 
Road to Learning: the History of Subject Guides to Knowledge, 
from Medieval Encyclopedias to Modern Alphabetical Guides’. The 
first lecture will deal with the background; the second, with the Ren- 
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aissance subject indexes; and the third, with modern indexes. After 
their delivery, the lectures will be published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 


THE MAILING of Studies in the Renaissance was delayed until Septem- 
ber, although it was ready in June, because on the only occasion when 
we mailed so late we found it expensive to replace all the lost copies 
which somehow vanished during the summer recess. However, even 
a September mailing will not avoid the losses due to changes of ad- 
dress. If you have not received your copy of Studies vu (1960) please 
notify the office. 


Studies in the Renaissance, Volume vu, is in process of assembling, but 
there is still room for an article or two which could thereby gain un- 
usually quick publication, since we plan to send this volume to the 
press by the first of January and hope to mail it early in April. 


PROFESSOR C. A. PATRIDES, of the University of California at 
Berkeley, is in England working under a Guggenheim Fellowship on 
a project provisionally entitled ‘Milton and the Christian Tradition’. 
Since the subject, broad as it is, will necessarily rely on the numerous 
studies of the Christian tradition during the Renaissance available in 
learned journals, Professor Patrides would appreciate offprints of 
pertinent articles as well as suggestions from interested scholars. His 
address is 217 Willesden Lane, London, n.w. 6. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES will again 
offer a prize of at least $1000 to the author of an especially meritori- 
ous unpublished monograph. Inquiries should be directed to the 
Committee on Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Little Hall 33, Harvard University, Cambridge 38. 


RENAISSANCE ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY, formed in 1959 for the 
purpose of publishing unique and rare texts, will hold a second con- 
ference at the 1960 meeting of the Modern Language Association to 
report progress and discuss policy. Arrangements have been made 
with a university press to support initial publication. A tentative list 
of titles is being compiled and the constitution is being drafted; these 
and other matters will be placed before the conference. Those who 
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wish to attend please write to Ernest Sirluck, Department of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. All persons interested in the ob- 
jects of the Society whether or not they attend the conference are 
urged to suggest titles they would like to see published. 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of the History of Sci- 
ence will be held in the United States August 26-September 2, 1962. 
Opening sessions will be held at Cornell University, and the con- 
cluding at the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. The 
President of the Congress is Professor Henry Guerlac of Cornell 
University. The Secretary is Dr. C. Doris Hellman. 

All inquiries should be addressed to The Secretary, Xth Interna- 
tional Congress of the History of Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Bulletins concerning the Congress can be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


MRS. TEREZ GERSZI, of the Museum of Fine Arts of Budapest, 
Hungary, is gathering material on the theme, ‘Symbols and attributes 
of the humanists in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
with special emphasis on representation of Spes with the Staff of Mer- 
cury , according to Professor William S. Heckscher, of the Icono- 
logical Institute of Utrecht, who has seen some of Mrs. Gerszi’s ma- 
terial, and expects her study eventually to result in a book. Professor 
Heckscher also writes that he hopes that scholars with relevant 
material will write Mrs. Gerszi. 


THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY has presented to St. An- 
drew’s University a set of the first four folios of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The presentation was made by Dr. Louis B. Wright at the American 
Embassy in London. In his address Dr. Wright announced that the 
collation of the texts of the seventy-nine First Folios collected by 
Henry C. Folger, undertaken by Professor Charlton Hinman, has 
now been completed, and the result will be published in 1961 by the 
Oxford University Press. The presentation to St. Andrew’s, the old- 
est of the Scottish universities, is as a permanent loan. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM dedicated to Nicholas of Cusa 
was organized at Bolzano July 21-23 by the president of the Facolta 
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di Magistero dell’ Universit’ di Padova. The following scholars par- 
ticipated: P. Wilpert, B. Nardi, E. Van der Vyver, M. de Gandillac, 
J. Koch, E. Colomer, H. Hallauer, E. Garin, C. Diano, and B. Decker. 


CONVEGNO INTERNAZIONALE DI STUDI UMANIsTICI’s fifth 
meeting was held at Oberhofen am Thunersee (Bern) September 16— 
17, under the sponsorship of the Centro Internazionale di Studi * 
Umanistici of Rome, headed by Enrico Castelli Gattinara. The theme 
was ‘Umanesimo e Esoterismo’. The program was as follows: Marie- 
Thérése d’Alverny (Paris), “Le symbolisme de la “sapientia’’ chez les 
humanistes’; Giulio Carlo Argan (Rome), ‘Il mondo di Brueghel’; 
Eugenio Battisti (Rome), “Il mondo visuale delle favole nella rina- 
scenza centro-curopea’; Miguel Batllori, s.j. (Madrid), “I Gesuiti e la’ 
‘“combinatoria” lulliana’; Ingvar Bergstr6m (Gédteborg), “On Re- 
ligious Symbols in European Portraiture of the xvth and xvith Cen- 
turies ; André Chastel (Paris), ‘L’explication ésotérique de la Renais- 
sance 4 la fin du x1xe siécle’; Jean Dagens (Strasbourg), “Hermc.isme 
et cabbale de Frangois de Foix 4 J. P. Camus’; Jean Danielou, s.J. 
(Paris), ‘Aux sources de |’ésotérisme judéo-chrétien’; Marie-Made- 
leine Davy (Paris), ‘La Mére cosmique au Moyen-Age’; Alphonse 
Dupront (Paris), “Croisade et eschatologie’; Maurice de Gandillac 
(Paris), “L’astrologie et la notion de “fortune” chez Marsile Ficin’; 
Eugenio Garin (Florence), “La pratica dell’interrogazione astrolo- 
gica’; Hans Hahnloser (Bern), “Die Macht der Steine’; Robert Klein 
(Paris), ‘L’enfer de Marsile Ficin’; Raymond Klibansky (Montreal), 
‘Genio e Malinconia’; Pierre Mesnard (Poitiers), “Le secret de la na- 
ture chez Bodin’; Giorgio Radetti (Trieste), “L’umanista Buonac- 
corsi (Callimaco Esperiente) di fronte al problema dell’irrazionale’; 
Paolo Rossi (Milan), “Le origini della “‘pansofia” e il lullismo erme- 
tico del Cinquecento’; Jean Rouchette (Bordeaux), ‘La domestica- 
tion de I’ésotérisme dans l’ceuvre de Vasari’; Walter Riiegg (Ziirich), 
‘Die “Sancta Societas Eruditorum”’ ’; Frangois Secret (Paris), ‘L’émi- 
thologie de Guillaume Postel’; Cesare Vasoli (Florence), “Temi e 
fonti della tradizione ermetica in uno scritto di Symphorien Cham- 
pier’; Stanislas Wilinski (Poznan), ‘Le milieu alchemiste et occultiste 
4 Cracovie au xvie sitcle’; Paola Zambelli (Florence), ‘Magia 
umanistica e raggruppamenti segreti nei platonici della “‘preriforma.”’ 
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BECAUSE of delay in the proof of the last issue of Renaissance News, 
we wentdirectly into page proofand sonochangesoftext were possible. 
Ordinarily ‘author’s changes’, as distinct from correction of proof, 
should not be necessary, but sometimes new information or valuable 
second thoughts make them desirable. Mr. Sydney Anglo asked that 
note 11 of his review be corrected to report that his article in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library will be printed in the Autumn 
1960 issue; and that his article in the Review of English Studies ap- 
peared in the November, 1959, issue. He would also like to have 
Defeiders read Holders in note 6, see pp. 157-162. 


Ry 
GQ 


NECROLOGY 


Francis Rarick Johnson was born in Otoe, Oklahoma, August 14, 
1901. He was appointed to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, and in 1923 graduated first in his class. He served as 
Lieutenant of Engineers until 1929, when illness caused his retire- 
mer;2from the Army. Appointed Rhodes Scholar in 1925 while still 
holding his commission, he became the first West Pointer to attend 
Oxford, where he specialized in English at Merton College, receiv- 
ing both the B.A. and m.a. degrees. He received his PH.D. from Johns 
Hopkins in 1935, and was a Fellow at the Huntington Library, 1933- 
35. He was a member of the Stanford University faculty from 1935 
until his death on May 1, 1960. 

Professor Johnson published two significant reference works on 
Renaissance literature—in 1933, A Critical Bibliography of the Works 
of Edmund Spenser Printed before 1700, and in 1956, with the collabora- 
tion of Sears Jayne, The Catalogue of the Lumley Library. Among other 
major works are a monograph on Thomas Digges, and an edition of 
Richard Rainolde’s Rhetorike, as well as numerous articles in schol- 
arly journals. He was twice a Guggenheim Fellow, in 1942-43, and 
in 1949-50. He held offices in groups devoted to the study of Ed- 
mund Spenser, John Milton, and Bibliography in the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. In 1948 the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary appointed him to its Advisory Council, and in 1949 he became 
a member of the Editorial Board of The Journal of the History of Ideas, 
and more recently served on the Advisory Council of the Renais- 
sance Society of America. In 1956, Professor Johnson represented 
Stanford as an official delegate at the meeting of the International 
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Association of University Professors of English, held at Cambridge, 
England, and in the summer of 1959 he performed the same service 
for Stanford at Lausanne. While on the continent, he also attended 
the International Congress of the History of Science held in Barce- 
lona and Madrid. 

Few scholars have succeeded so well as Professor Johnson in keep- 


ing abreast of developments in a broad field and at the same time © 


carrying on arduous research in his own specialties. He was generous 
in sharing his knowledge, and not only his students but his colleagues 
profited from his experience and judicious suggestions. 

He was a Founder Member of the Renaissance Society of America 
and representative of the History of Science in the Advisory Council ~ 
for two terms, 1955-57, 1957-59. 


New Editions and Series 


Last spring [RN x, 56] we reported the undertaking to found a 
Renaissance Text Society to provide editions of rare Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan books for the use of scholars of the period. What would have 
made an admirable beginning for this series has just come to hand. 
It is The Lamentation of Troy for the Death of Hector by 1. O. (1594), 
edited by Elkin C. Wilson and published by the Institute of Eliza- 
bethan Studies, Ralph Graham Palmer, general editor, Chicago 37, 
xii+68 pp., modestly yet adequately produced, with an informative 
introduction which suggested the identification of ‘I. O.’ as Sir John 
Ogle (1569-1640). The text is well printed and there are adequate 
notes. 

The Early English Text Society has published Number 243, The 
Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, by George Cavendish, edited by 
Richard S. Sylvester, Oxford University Press, 1949 (for 1957), 
$5.60. The text is edited from the author’s autograph for the first 
time since Singer’s (the first) edition of 1825. There is an introduc- 
tion, with a useful account of the punctuation, a set of historical and 
explanatory notes, several appendices, and a glossary. 

Barnes and Noble is serving as American publisher for Nelson’s 
Medieval and Renaissance Library, a series of editions of short works 
under the general editorship of C. S. Lewis. The first three volumes 
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have appeared and give promise of some useful re-editing and re- 
printing of familiar works. So far the balance is heavy on the medie- 
val side, but perhaps it will be righted later. Eric G. Stanley has edited 
The Owl and the Nightingale, 210 pp., $3, with introduction, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, and glossary. Geoffrey Shepherd has edited Ancrene 
Wisse, Parts 6 and 7, 116 pp., $2.50. James Kinsley edits Sir David 
Lindsay’s Squeyer Meldrum, 121 pp., $2, a work of interest in the 
Renaissance. Chaucer’s Parlement of Foulys is promised this fall and 
the five titles slated for r961 are Thomas Chestre’s Sir Launfaul edited 
by A. J. Bliss; Chaucer’s House of Fame, edited by J. A. W. Bennett; 
Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes and Epithalamion, edited by Enid Welsford; 
Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, edited by Geoffrey Shepherd; and, most 
welcome of all, The Flower and the Leaf, and the Assembly of Ladies, 
edited by D. A. Pearsell. These are, with the exception of the last, old 
titles often edited, yet if the old books are to be kept alive new edi- 
tions must be made in every generation. It will be refreshing, too, to 
see Chaucer’s smaller works in separate volumes, since a tome of 
‘collected works’ must, by its monolithic weight, do some violence 
to the variety and spontaneity of the poet. 

Harvard is publishing a new series, The Revels Plays, under the 
general editorship of Clifford Leech. Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tragedy, edited by Philip Edwards (153 pp., $3.75); Middleton and 
Rowley’s The Changeling, edited by N. W. Bawcutt; and Webster’s 
White Devil, edited by John Russell Brown (205 pp., $4.25), have 
appeared so far. Other plays announced are: Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair, Ford’s The Broken Heart, Chapman’s Bussy d’ Ambois, Heywood’s 
Woman Killed with Kindness, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Tourneur’s 
The Revenger's Tragedy, and Marston’s The Malcontent. Freshly edited 
and single-copy editions of these plays are most welcome. The series 
is designed to apply to non-Shakespearean plays the same principles 
now used in editing Shakespeare. The series will furnish a most useful 
and welcome set of companion volumes to the New Arden Shake- 
speare. But the field for the Renaissance Text Society’s proposed edi- 
tions of rare and unique works is still wide open. 

Louis B. Hall of Gonzaga University is preparing an edition of 
Boccaccio’s De Casibus Illustrium Virorum for Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints. There has been no edition of this important book since the 
sixteenth century. The general editor and publisher of the series, 
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Harry R. Warfel, may be addressed at 118 N.W. 26th St., Gainesville, 
Fla. Copies should. be ordered in advance of publication, since edi- 
tions are very small. 

The Burt Franklin Research and Source Works Series which con- 
centrates on the reprinting of source works, has announced nineteen 
titles for 1960, including three works by Chalandon, Round’s Geof- 
frey de Mandeville, Réhricht’s Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, Dol- © 
linger’s Sektengeschichte d. Mittelalters, Rockinger’s Briefsteller und 
Formelbiicher, Guilhiermoz’ Origine de la noblesse, Le Clerc’s Histoire de 
la médecine arabe, Gay’s L’ Italie méridionale, Bennett’s Evolution of the | 
Faerie Queene, and Werner’s Die Scholastik des Spateren Mittelalters. 
The Burt Franklin Bibliographical and Reference Series, now twelve 
years old, will offer five new titles, including Renouard’s bibliogra- 
phy of the Estienne family of printers; Hall’s Bibliography of medie- 
val economics; the Melzi-Passano Dictionary of Italian anonymous 
works. 

The University of Western Ontario has instituted a Humanities 
Series of Monographs, the first of which, Sir John Suckling’s Poems 
and Letters from Manuscript, has just been published. The editor is 
Herbert Berry, of the Department of English of the University of 
Western Ontario, a member of the Society, who reports that several 
other books are in preparation. Professor Berry’s book contains 
transcriptions of nearly all the poems and letters which derive from 
existing Mss, along with extensive annotation. j.W.B. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from 
various national bibliographies as follows: Austria, January 1960- 
June 15, 1960; Belgium, January 1960-June 1960; France, March 
1960-May 1960; Germany, January 16, 1960-May 14, 1960; Great 
Britain, April r960-June 1960; Italy, April r959-July 1959; Switzer- 
land, March 1, 1960-July 15, 1960; United States, March 1960-June 
1960. Books received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are ex- 
plained in RN x1, 50-51. French prices in this list are quoted in old 
francs (f.) and in new francs (NF.). [Please mention Renaissance News 
when ordering books. Such a mention encourages advertisers. 
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FINE ARTS 

Arte lombarda dai Visconti agli Sforza. In- 
trod. di Gian Alberto Dell’Acqua. 48 
tav. a col., 164 tav. in nero. Milano: 
Silvana, 1959. p. 93. 

Arthaud, Claude, Francois Hébert- 
Stevens, et Frangois Cali. L’art des con- 
quistadors. Paris: Arthaud, 1960. 130 p. 
12 NF. 

Azcarote, José Maria de. La arquitectura 
gotica toledana de siglo XV. Madrid: 
C. S. del. C., 1958. 40 p. Cart.: 50,00. 

Basso, Carlo. Le XV° siécle vénitien. No- 
vare (Italie): Istituto geografico De 
Agostino, 1959. (Text in Eng., Fr., 
Ger., Span.) 

Battisti, Eugenio. Giotto. Etude biogra- 
phique et critique. 54 reprod. en coul. 
Genéve: Skira, 1960. Rel.: 30 NF. 

Belknap, Waldron P. American colonial 
painting: materials for a history. Ed. by 
Charles C. Sellers. Cambridge: Har- 
vard U Press; London: Oxford U 
Press; 10504 XxI,. 3777, P-L. 5- 

Bologna, Ferdinando. Roviale spagnuolo 
e la pittura napoletana del Cinquecento. 
Napoli: E. S. I., 1959. 

Borsook, Eve. Mural painters of Tuscany 
from Cimabue to Andrea del Sarto. Lon- 
don: Phaidon, 1960. 167 p. 120 ill. 
50)/=. 

Bosch, Hieronymus. Paintings. Compl. 
ed. with introd. by Carl Linfert, tr. by 
Joan Spencer. London-New York: 
Phaidon; Toronto: Doubleday, 1959. 
118 p. ill. col. pl. $3.95; 8/6; $3.95. 

Bovi, Arturo. L’opera di Leonardo per il 
monumento Sforza a Milano. Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1959. p. 101. 

Buscaroli, Rezio. Michelangelo. La vita, 
la teorica, sull’arte, le opere. 101 tav. 
fuori testo. Bologna: Tamari, 1959. 
p- 321. L. 4000. 

Chastel, André, ed. Nicolas Poussin. 2 v. 
Paris: C.N.R.S., 1960. xxvi, 340; 318 
p- 130,00 NF. 

*Coffin, David R. The villa d’Este at 
Tivoli. (Princeton Monographs in Art 
& Archaeology, 34.) Princeton, N. J.: 


Princeton U Press, 1960. viii, 186 p. 
137 ill. appendices. index. $17.50. 

*Cutts, John P., ed. La musique de scéne de 
la troupe de Shakespeare. The King’s 
Men during the reign of James 1. Pref. 
by Allardyce Nicoll. Paris: C.N.R.S., 
1959. liv, 198 p. crit. notes, index of 
incipit, appendices. 21 NF. Errata pub. 
separately. 

*de Tolnay, Charles. Michelangelo: the 
final period. Last judgment; frescoes of 
the Pauline chapel, last pietas. (Vol. 5 
of 6.) Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U 
Press, 1960. 271 p. 376 ill. index. ap- 
pendices. $30. 

Diaz-Techuelo Spinola, M*. Lourdes. 
Arquitectura espanola en Filipinas (1565- 
1800). Sevilla: Escuela de Estudios 
Hispano-Americanos, 1959. 162 p. 
400,00. 

Albrecht Diirer. Eine Ausw. aus s. Werk. 
Mit e. Einl. v. Heinz Liidecke. Leipzig: 
Seemann, 1959. 115 S. Lw. 24.40. 

Einem, Herbert von. Michelangelo. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1959. 207 S. 4.80. 

La escultura barroca en la época de Calderén. 
Madrid: Comisaria de Extensién cul- 
tural, 1960. II p. 

Ferbach, Manfred. Michelangelo und der 
geistige Umbruch der Zeiten Leonardo da 
Vinci und Michelangelo 1505-1514. 
Wien: Institut ftir Michelangelo- 
Forschung, 1960. 32 S. Kart. 20’. 

—. Michelangelo und der geistige Umbruch 
der Zeiten Julius II, der Feldherr Gottes 
und sein Grabmal, 1513-1515. Wien: 
Institut ftir Michelangelo-Forschung, 
1960. 32 S. Kart. 20’-. 

Friedenthal, Richard. Leonardo da Vinci: 
a pictorial biography. Tr. by Margaret 
Shenfield. New York: Studio; Lon- 
don: Thames; Toronto: Longmans, 
1960. 143 p. $6.50; 25 /-; $5. 

Fumagalli, Giuseppina. Leonardo ieri e 
oggi. Pisa: Nistri-Lischi, 1959. p. 279. 
Ls 1eXooy, 

Gardner, Arthur. Minor English wood 
sculpture, 1400-1550. An essay on 
carved animals & bench-ends in Eng- 
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lish parish churches. (Chapters on art 
ser., Vv. 32.) Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Fla.: Transatlantic; London: A. Tiranti, 
1958; Toronto: Clarke-Irwin, 1959. 
42 p. 80 pl. $8.75; 21 /-; $4.75. 

Goldscheider, Ludwig. Despedida de la 
Casa Pietri. Caracas, 1958. 48 p. pl. [A 
letter in praise of the art coll. of Dr. 
Alejandro Pietri in Caracas, printed in 
Ger., Fr., Span. & Ital. With reprod. of 
terracotta models of Michelangelo’s 
Aurora & Notte, formerly in the Piccolo- 
mini coll. in Siena, & expert statements 
about them by Leo Planiscig. | 

Harman, Alec, and Anthony Milner. 
Late Renaissance and baroque music (c. 
1525-1750). (Man & his music ser., 
v. 2.) Fair Lawn, N.J. Essential Books, 
1960; London: Barrie & Rockliff; To- 
ronto: Smithers, (1955—). 330 p. ill. pl. 
$7; 27/6; $6.50. 

Isarlo, George. La peinture en France au 
XVII* siécle. Paris: Bibliothéque des 
arts, 1960. 266 p. Ill. 27 NF. 

Jacobs, Charles. La interpretacién de la 
musica espatiola del siglo XVI para instru- 
mentos de teclado. Madrid: Dir. gral. de 
Relaciones culturales, 1959. 116 p. 

Jahn, Johannes, ed. Rembrandt. Leipzig: 
Seemann, 1958. 219 S. Lw. 41.30. 

Lafuente-Ferrari, E. Vélasquez. Etude 
biographique et critique. 54 reprod. en 
coul. Genéve: Skira, 1960. Rel.: 30 
NF. 

Maccarinelli, Francesco. Le glorie di 
Brescia. Ed. by Camillo Boselli. Bres- 
cia: Ateneo di Brescia, 1959. [This is 
the 1st pub. of the 18th-century guide 
book to the paintings of the city of 
Brescia, with the present whereabouts 
& modern opinion about each paint- 
ing. The most important are by artists 
of the 16th century.] Notice supplied 
by Creighton Gilbert. 

*Meiss, Millard. Giotto and Assisi. (1st 
annual Walter W. S. Cook Alumni 
lecture, Feb. 9, 1959, at New York U 
Inst. of Fine Arts.) New York: New 
York U Press, 1960. 28 p. 75 ill. $5. 


Miiller, Hans, ed. Peter Paul Rubens. 
Leipzig: Seemann, 1959. 200 S. Lw. 
39.90. 

Ortega y Gasset, José. Veldzquez. Ma- 
drid: Revista de Occidente, 1959. 240 
Pp- 40,00. 

Peck, C. Wilson. English copper, tin & 
bronze coins in the British museum, 1558- 
1958. London: British Museum, 1960. 
xx, 647 p. pl. 5/12 /6. 

La peinture tchéque du XV® et du XVI* 
siécle. Paris: Artia, 1960. 36 NF. 

Perrig, Alexander. Michelangelo Buonar- 
rotis letzte Pieta-Idee. Ein Beitrag zur 
Erforschung seines Alterwerkes. Bern: 
Francke, 1960. 183 S. 20 sfr. 

Pfundl, Ludwig. Cultura y costumbres del 
pueblo espafiol de los siglos XVI y XVIL. 
Introd. al Siglo de Oro. Prélogo y 
trad. del P. Félix Garcia. 3° ed. Barce- 
lona: Araluce, 1959. 380 p. Tela.: 
150,00. 

Philippot, Paul. Du XV* siécle a la Renais- 
sance. Contribution 4 l’interprétation 
de la peinture néerlandaise. Paris: Ed. 
de la Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1959. 
28 p. ill. 

Plattner, Felix. Deutsche Meister des Ba- 
rock in Siidamerika im 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hundert. Basel-Freiburg-Wien: Herder, 
1960. 157 S. Lw. 22.50. 

Play of Daniel. Ed. by Noah Greenberg 
for modern performance. Based on 
transcrip. by Rev. Rembert Weak- 
land from Br. Mus, Egerton 2615. 
Narration by W. H. Auden. [Tr. by 
Jean Misrahi.] New York: Oxford, 
1959. 118 p. ill. Pap. $3.50. [London: 
Oxford, 1960. 25 /-.] 

Andrea Pozzo pittore. A cura di Remigio 
Marini. 32 tav. e una ill. Trento: Sa- 
turnia, 1959. p. 90. L. soo. 

*Robertson, Donald. Mexican manuscript 
painting of the early colonial period; the 
Metropolitan schools. Yale ed. [See RN 
XI, 297.] London: Oxford; Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern, 1960. 80 Vs) 
$12.50. 

Serra Zanetti, Alberto. L’arte della stampa 
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in Bologna nel primo ventennio del Cin- 
quecento. Pref. di Lamberto Donati. 
Bologna: A spese del Comune, 1959. 
p. Xvi, 478. 

Stridbeck, Carl Gustaf. Raphael studies, 1; 
a puzzling passage in Vasari’s ‘Vite’. 
(Acta univ. stockholmiensis. Stock- 
holm stud. in hist. of art, 4.) Stock- 
holm: Almqvist, 1960. 45 p. pl. Pap. 
14 kr. 

Van Ackere, Julea. Wandelingen door de 
Italiaanse Renaissance. Antwerpen- 
Brussel-Gent-Leuven: Vitgeverij ‘Stan- 
dard-Boekh’, 1959. 56 blz. 

Van Puyvelde, Leo. Van Dyck. 2° éd. 
Paris-Bruxelles: Ed. Elsevier, 1959. 
294 p. Rel.: 395 fib. 

Venturi, Lionello, & others. Painting in 
Italy; from the origins to the 13th century. 
Tr. by J. Emmons. (Painting, color, 
hist. ser.) New York: Skira; Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern; London: Zwem- 
mer, 1960. 200 p. roo ill. $20; 6/15 /-. 

Verschaeve, Cyriel. Rubens, Viaanderen’s 
spectrum. (2° vermeerderde druk.) 
Brugge: Uitgeverij ‘Zeemeeuw’, 1959. 
187 blz. Geb. 148 f.b. 

Léonard de Vinci, 1452-1519. Par Gio- 
vanni Previtali. (Coll. Arts et artistes. 
Sér. Les peintres.) Paris: Hatier, 1959. 
63 pls. en noir et en coul. 4,95 NF. 

Weise, Georg. Die Plastik der Renaissance 
und des Friihbarock im nordlichen Spanien. 
Tiibingen: Hopfer, 1959. 

White, John. Birth & rebirth of pictorial 
space. New York: Yoseloff, 1959; Lon- 
don: Faber; Toronto: British Book 
Service, 1957. 288 p. pl. $12.50; 63 /; 
$12.75. 

Wilenski, Reginald H. Flemish painters, 
1430-1830. (Reynal bk.) 2 v. New 
York: Viking; London: Faber; To- 
ronto: British Book Service, 1960. 
$37.50; 12 /12/-; $51. 


HISTORY 
Abbondanza, Roberto. Gli atti degli uffi- 
ciali dello studio fiorentino dal maggio al 
settembre 1388. Firenze: Olschki, 1959. 


vil, 35 p. [New documents on the 
early history of the U of Florence, sup- 
plementing the well-known coll. of 
A. Gherardi.] 

Acton, John E. E. D. Lectures on modern 
history. With introd. by Hugh Trevor- 
Roper. London: Collins, 1960. 319 p. 
6 /-. [Orig. pub. 1906.] 

Aepli, Hubert. Der westschweizerische 
Profanbau der Renaissance, 1550-1680. 
Freiburg, 1959. xvi, 98 S. 

Agullé y Cobo, Mercedes. Cien fichas 
sobre... Holanda (1599-1700). Madrid: 
ILN.L.E., 1959. 10 p. 10,00. 

*Allen, H. C. Conflict and concord. The 
Anglo-American relationship since 1783. 
(Rev. & enl. ed. of Part 1 of Great 
Britain and the United States: a history of 
Anglo-American relations, 1783-1952.) 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
247 p. $3.75. 

Andrés de Palma de Mallorca. Los calles 
antiguas de Tarragona (siglos xm—xIx). 
Tarragona: Disputacion Provincial, 
1958. 

Babinger, Franz. Drei Stadtansichten von 
Konstantinopel, Galata und Skutari aus 
dem Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts. Wien: 
R. M. Rohrer in Komm, 1959. 21 S. 
S 64. 

*Barraclough, Geoffrey, ed. Social life in 
early England. (Hist. assn. essays by J. 
INE Myres,e Gs Pathamseose 
Graham, Sir Frank Stenton, C. J. 
Ffoulkes, A. Hamilton Thompson, G. 
G. Coulton, J.N.L. Baker.) New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1960. xii, 264 p. 4 
fold-out plans. 27 figs. 4 maps. $4.50. 

Benedikt, Heinrich. Der Pascha-Graf 
Alexander von Bonneval, 1675-1747. 
Graz-K6ln: Boéhlau, 1959. 216 S. Lw. 
867-. 

Beterams, Gaston. Antwerpse Schepen- 
brieven bewaard op het Rijksarchief te 
Antwerpen, 1300-1794. Brussel: Galery 
Ravenstein, 1959. viii, 456 biz. 

Blet, Pierre, s.j. Le clergé de France et la 
monarchie. Etudes sur les assemblées 
générales du clergé de 1615 4 1666. 


eve 


Préf. de Victor-L. Tapié. Rome: Libr. 
éditrice de l’Université grégorienne, 
1959. 2 v. Ens. 50,00 NF. 

Borah, Woodrow W. & S. F. Cook. 
Population of central Mexico in 1548; an 
analysis of the Suma de visitas de pueblos. 
(Calif. U Ibero-Americana, 43.) Berke- 
ley: U of California Press, 1960. 215 p. 
Pap. $5. 

Bosanquet, Mary. Mother of the magnif- 
icent; a life of Lucrezia Tornabuoni [de’ 
Medici]. London: Faber, 1960. 191 p. 
pl.16/-. 

Botero, Giovanni. Captains (I Capitani). 
Essay, Turin, 1607. Tr. by George Al- 
bert Moore. (Moore ser. of source 
bks.) Chevy Chase, Md.: Country 
Dollar Press, 1960. 75 p. Pap. $3. 

Boxer, Charles R., & C. de Azevedo. 
Fort Jesus & the Portuguese in Mombasa, 
1593-1729. London: Hollis & Carter, 
1960. 144 p. pl. maps. 21 /-. 

*Brock, W.R. The character of American 
history. London-Toronto: Macmillan; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
xii, 294 p. index. appendices. $5.50. 

*Jacob Burckhardt and the Renaissance— 
100 years after. Papers pres. at the 1960 
mtg. of the Central Renaissance Con- 
ference at the University of Kansas, 
with a catalogue of the exhibition held 
at the University Museum of Art. 
Lawrence: U of Kansas, 1960. 56 p. 13 
pl. $0.35, incl. postage. [Introd. by 
Edward Maser discusses the coll. of the 
museum; Robert M. Kingdon, ‘The 
continuing utility of Burckhardt’s 
thought on Renaissance politics’; Lew- 
is W. Spitz, “Reflections on early & 
late humanism—Burckhardt’s moral- 
ity & religion’; William Gilbert, 
“Burckhardt & Italy: the “Inner neces- 
sity” ’; Klaus Berger, ‘Jacob Burck- 
hardt as an art historian’. A handsome 
booklet. ] 

Buford, Eleanor [Jean Plaidy, pseud.]. 
Growth of the Spanish inquisition. Lon- 
don: R. Hale; Toronto: T. Allen, 
1960. 176 p. pl. 16/-. 


Cahen, Léon et Maurice Braure. L’évolu- 
tion politique de ’ Angleterre moderne. 1: 
1485-1660. Paris: A. Michel, 1960. xl, 
684 p. 28,50 NF. 

Castafieda y Alcoves, Vicente. Sucesos en 
Valencia durante el reinado del emperador 
Carlos V y Virreinato del Duque de Cala- 
bria (1547-1551). Madrid: Instituto de 
Espana, 1958. 32 p. 

IV centenario de la muerte del emperador 
Carlos V. Discursos leidos en la junta 
solemne conmemoration de 21 de oc- 
tobre de 1958. Madrid: Instituto de 
Espana, 1959. 61 p. 

Chabannes, Jacques. Jacques Cartier. Paris: 
La table ronde, 1960. 111 p. 3,50 NF. 

Clark, Sir George. Early modern Europe 
from about 1450 to about 1720. New 
York: Oxford U Press, 1960. vii, 261, 
p. 12/-. [A new ed.] 

Curtis, Mark H. Oxford & Cambridge in 
transition, 1558-1642; an essay on 
changing relations between the English 
universities and English society. New 
York-London: Oxford U Press, 1959. 
314 p. $6.75; 42 /-. 

D’Addio, Mario. Il pensiero politico di 
Gaspare Scioppio e il machiavellismo del 
Seicento. Milano: A. Giufffi, 1959. p. 
iv, 584. 

Darle, Francoise. Marly, ou la vie de cour 
sous Louis XIV. (Coll. Vie en France) 
Paris: Fernand Ianore, 1960. Cart.: 
5,40 NF. 

Davis, Herbert J., & H L. Gardner, eds. 
Elizabethan & Jacobean studies presented 
to Frank Percy Wilson in honor of his 
zoth birthday. New York-London: 
Oxford U Press, 1959. 355 p. ill. $6.75; 
42 /-. 

Delassault, Genevieve. En marge de Talle- 
mant des Réaux. Lille: Faculté des lettres 
et sciences humaines, 1959. 

*Donaldson, Gordon. The Scottish refor- 
mation, 1560. New York-London: 
Cambridge U Press, 1960. 242 p. index. 
$5.50. [Based on Birkbeck lectures de- 
livered at Cambridge, 1957-58. ] 

*Drake, Peter. Amiable renegade; the mem- 
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oirs of Captain Peter Drake, 1671- 
1753. Ed., introd., notes by Sidney 
Burrell; foreword by Paul Jordan- 
Smith. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford U 
Press, 1960 xliv, 410 p. io ill. index. 
notes. $7.50. [London: Oxford. ] 

Ein Kremser Biirgerhaus der Renaissance & 
seine Stubengesellschaft. 1. Alois Gatter- 
mann: Die Geschichte des Hauses. 
2. Richard Kurt Donin: Das Gatter- 
mannhaus in Krems im Rahmen der 
Architekturentwicklung. Wien: Ve- 
rein fiir Landeskunde von Niederé- 
slerreich & Wien, 1959. 54 S. Kart. 
40°-. 

Embiricos, Alexandre. La Renaissance 
crétoise, 16° et 17° siécles. Paris: Les 
belles lettres, 1960. 301 p. 9,80. 

Fanfani, Amintore. Storia del lavoro in 
Italia dalla fine del secolo XV agli inizi 
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been out of print and hard to obtain for a long time. It merits reprinting, not 
only because it is an intelligent compilation of useful data, but particularly be- 
cause of the accuracy and fullness of the chapter bibliographies. Professor Tilley 
was an authority on manuscript sources, the various editions, and other docu- 
mentary material of the period. His chapters on Rabelais, the Pléiade, and 
Montaigne are especially noteworthy. A standard work! 


SPTEGCHERIZHAPNERY INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


3I EAST IOTH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Magic, ritual, art. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton U Press, 1960. xii, 300 p. in- 
dex. $6. [Uses concepts from anthro- 
pology, etc. to illustrate literary analy- 
ses, with special emphasis upon Timon 
of Athens, Le misanthrope, Gulliver's 
Travels, with special emphasis upon 
the place of satire in each society.] 

*Ellrodt, Robert. Neoplatonism in the 
poetry of Spenser, (Travaux d’huma- 
nisme et Renaissance, 35.) Genéve: 
Droz, 1960, with collab. of C.N.R.S., 
Paris. 247 p. index, bibliog. appendices. 
24 sfr. 

Evans, Sir Benjamin. for. Language of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 2nd ed. London: 
Methuen, 1960, 216 p. 25 /-. 

Fallani, Giovanni. I] canto XIX dell’In- 
ferno. Alcamo: Accademia di studi 
Cielo d’Alcamo, 1959. p. 24. L. 300. 

—. Il canto XIX del Paradiso. Torino- 
Genova-Milano: S.E.I., 1959. p. 27. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


L. 300. 

Fantasia, Matteo. La giornata della Dante 
Alighieri. Bari, 30 giugno 1959. Bari: 
E, Crescati, 1959. p. 19. 

*Ferguson, Arthur B. The Indian summer 
of English chivalry. Studies in the de- 
cline & transformation of chivalric 
idealism. Durham, N. C.: Duke U 
Press; London: Cambridge, 1960. xviii, 
242 p. list of works cited. index. $6. 

Ferrero, Giuseppe G. Petrarca e i trovatori. 
Torino: S. Gheroni, 1959. p. iv, 108. 

—. La Vita di Benvenuto Cellini. Torino: 
S. Gheroni, 1959. p. iv, 35. 

Fiorino, Salvatore. John Dryden, the mock 
astrologer. Fonti e pseudofonti a cura di 
Salvatore Fiorino. Palermo: G. Li- 
Bassi, 1959. p. 75. 

Flatter, Richard. Shakespeare. Hamlet. 
Frankfurt am M.-Berlin-Bonn: Die- 
sterweg, 1959. 67 S. 2.40. 

(to be continued next issue) 


Robert E. Taylor 


Titian’s Rape 


of Europa 


A STUDY OF THE COMPOSITION AND THE MODE OF 
REPRESENTATION IN THIS AND RELATED PAINTINGS 


by Arthur Pope 


This lively informal discussion of the conception and execution of a 
master painting shows not only how Titian developed the elements 
of his classical theme in the grand manner of his latest style, but also 
how the least details play a calculated part in the total organization 


of the composition. 


The entire painting is reproduced both in sensitive full-color and 
in black and white. 35 additional reproductions of details and of 
related paintings—by Titian and other master artists—graphically 


illustrate specific points. 


|G [arvarp UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$7.50 at your bookseller 


_ A Handbook of Renaissance Meteorology 


With Particular Reference to 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature 

by S. K. HENINGER, JR. 

“A small encyclopedia, indispensable for readers and editors, illustrated through- 


out with attractive Renaissance woodcuts and literary quotations.’-—Emerson 
Society Quarterly $7.50 


The Indian Summer of English Chivalry 


Studies in the Decline and Transformation 
of Chivalric Idealism 
by ARTHUR B. FERGUSON 


‘A valuable study of those transitional years . . . when a weakening chivalric 
tradition as applied to everyday affairs came into contact with a growing force 
of humanistic thought.’—Library Journal $6.00 


Machiavelli: The Chief Works & Others 


trans. & ed. by ALLAN H. GILBERT 


A three-volume translation of The Prince, Discourses on Livy, Life of Castruccio, 
The Art of War, Familiar Letters, The History of Florence, Decennali, and many 
minor works by a man long known for his studies of the great Florentine 
statesman and writer. This important work is scheduled for publication in 
1961. Tentative price, $37.50 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS, DURHAM, N. C. 
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1960 REPRINTS 


BENNETT, JOSEPHINE WATERS. The 
Evolution of the ‘Faerie Queene’. ix, 299 p. 
(1942). 8.50 
‘Indispensable’ (L. Bradner); ‘Notable’ (D. 
Bush). 


BERNHEIM, ERNST. Lehrbuch der Histo- 
rischen Methode.. . 2 v. 6th ed. (1908). $23.50 
Paetow 64; Dutcher A281b; Gross Sources 2. 


CHALANDON, F. Essai sur le Regne d’Alex- 
is I Comnéne 1081-1118. 52, 346, 36 p. [Pt. 1 
of ‘Les Comnéne’] (1900). $20.00 
W. 36 p. index not in orig. ed. Colorado List. 


CHALANDON, F. Jean II Comnéne 1118- 
1143 et Manuel I Comnéne 1143-1180. 2 v. 
[Pt. 2 of ‘Les Comnéne’] (1912). $38.50 


CHALANDON, F. Histoire de la domination 
normande en Italie et en Sicile. 2 v. (1907). 

$42.50 
‘Scholarly’ (Vasiliev 744); Dutcher 0492a; 
Hall, Eng. Med. Econ. Hist. 797. 


DOLLINGER, I. VON. Beitrige z. Sekten- 
geschichte d. Mittelalters. 2 v. (1890). $35.00 
Colorado Inst; Paetow 429; Vacandard 272. 


GAY, JULES. L’Italie méridionale et l’em- 
pire byzantin. 867, 1071 p. 2 v. (1904). $28.50 
‘Important’ (Vasiliev 754); ‘Very important’ 
(Diehl 322); Paetow 179; Dutcher O491a; 
‘Monumental’ (L. Brehier). 


GUILHIERMOZ, PAUL. Essai sur l’origine 
de la noblesse en France au moyen age. 520 p. 
(1902). $25.00 
Dutcher M222; Colorado List; Paetow 192; 
‘Brilliant’ (James Westfall Thompson) ; ‘Péné- 
trant ... difficile d’accés’ (L. Halphen) ; Gross 
728, 1550. 


HOPF, KARL. Geschichte Griechenlands 
vom Beginne d. Mittelalters bis a.d. Neuere 
Zeit (395-1821). 2 v. (1st sep. pub.) (1867- 
68). $35.00 
‘Rich source’ (Vasiliev 1952) 19; ‘V. imp.’ 
(Diehl 319); ‘Permanent’ (Ostrogorsky) ; Pae- 
tow 659. 


JORDAN, ED. Les origines de la domination 
angevine en Italie. 2 v. (1909). $28.50 
‘Admirable’ (Dutcher O206); Paetow 246; 
Vasiliev 764. 


JOURDAIN, AMABLE. Recherches critiques 
sur lage et l’origine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote et sur des commentaires grecs ou 
arabes employés par les docteurs scholas- 
tiques. Ed. rev. & aug. by Ch. Jourdain. xv, 
472 p. (1848). $20.00 
‘Indispensable’ (De Wulf); ‘Fundamental’ 
(Sarton) ; ‘Revolutionized ideas’ (Paetow 127); 
Thorndike, Magic; Gilson, Thomisme 530. 


LE CLERC, L. Histoire de la médecine arabe, 
exposé complet des traduc. du grec: les sci- _ 
ences en Orient, leur transmission a l’Occi- — 
dent, par les traduc. latines. 2 v. (1876). $38.50 
Colorado List; Sarton, Guide to Hist. of Sct. — 
(1952), 142; Bibl. Wallertana 2, 14011; Osler 

447; Garrison-M orton 123. ; 


MAKOWER, FELIX. Constitutional Hist. & — 
Constitution of the Church of England. xx, © 
545 p. (1895). 18.50 | 
‘Partic. imp. for Eng. hist.’ (Gross 750); ‘In- _ 
dispensable’ (Ch. MclIlwain); Dutcher L623; 
Hall 2567; ‘Important’ (Case 1279). 


RIEZLER, S. Die literarischen Widersacher | 
d. Papste... Beitrag z. Geschichte d. Kampfe 
zwischen Staat u. Kirche. xii, 3386p. $16.50 
Colorado List; Paetow 522; Dahlmann-W aitz. 


CAM, HELEN. The Hundred & The Hun- 
dred Rolls. Local govt. in med. England. xv, 
296 p. 8 pl. maps. $12.50. 
On origin & development of administrative, 
political, etc. unit known as ‘The Hundred’. 


ROCKINGER, L. Briefsteller u. Formel- 
biicher d. XI bis XIV Jahrhunderts. 2 v. 
(1863-64). $26.50 
‘Fundamental’ (Paetow 449-50); Haskins, 
Culture; Dahlmann-Waitz 2282; Bresslau, 
Urkundenlehre II-1, 225 ff. i 


ROHRICHT, R. Regesta Regni Hierosoly- 
mitani, 1098-1291. 2v. (Incl. addimentum.) 
(1893-1904). $28.50 
Colorado List; Paetow 237. 


ROUND, J. H. Geoffrey de Mandeville. A 
Study of the Anarchy. xii, 461 p. (1892). $17.50 
Colorado List; Dutcher L711; Gross 2828; Hall 
1756. 


THOMPSON, JAMES WESTFALL. The 
Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages. vi, 
198 p. (1939). $9.50 
Most thorough treatment in any language. 


WATKINS, OSCAR D. Hist. of Penance. 2 
v. (1920). $25.00 
‘Great learning’ (Dutcher F556); Paetow 267. 


WERNER, KARL. Die Scholastik des Spat- 
eren Mittelalters. 4 v. in 5. 2272 p. (Wien, 


1881-88). Ea., $18.50; set, $82.50 
Colorado List; Grabmann (passim). 


WERUNSKY, EMIL. Geschichte Kaiser 
Karls IV und Seiner Zeit. 2 vols. in 3. (1880- 
1892). $37.50 
Dutcher P704; Colorado List; Paetow 319; 
Dahlmann-W aitz 7641. 


At your bookseller or 
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514 WEST I13 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 
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